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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Shows a detail from a Nativity 
scene delineated by the famous 
French inter and illustrator, 
Louis ste Gustave Dor 
(1832-'83). This was one of the 
many subjectsillustrated him 
in a special edition of the Bible. 

Incidentally, thereisa reference 
on page 98 to the earliest 
Christmas poem written in the 
Irish language. It was concerned 


mainly with the Stable at 
ehem. 
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The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 85s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent or bookseller, or post to 
Inise Dicest, 43 Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland, 
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No Milk 
for that Ulcer 


How the days of Marie Biscuits and milk are numbered 
for the stomach ulcer sufferer 


F a boiled fish and milk diet could cure 
a stomach ulcer, there would now be 
simple and obvious enou 
despite roy fact that on such a diet 
can cer sufferers find little or no im~- 
provement, boiled fish and milk continue 
to be prescribed in the majority of cases; 
the majority, but not all, however. Slowly 
medical science is coming to the view 
that the cure for stomach ulcers—a com- 
plaint affecting hundreds more South 
Africans every year—must be sou 
elsewhere. Pioneers of the new school of 
thought are three South African brothers— 
a doctor, a chemist and a business man. 
They have produced a remedy for stom- 
ach ulcers which not only is quite revolu- 
tionary—involving no dieting whatever, 
but is based on an entirely new conception 
of what an ulcer is. Contrary to the view 
accepted for years by doctors, that a 
stomach ulcer is caused by an excess of 


No other bodily ailment, they say, is 
caused by an excess of auything so why 
should an ulcer be excepted. A years 
ago 0 the lc believed that diabetes was due 


Obviously the De-Nol treatment for 
stomach ulcers—for that is what it is 
called—involves more than good food. 
De-Nol itself is a medicine which forms 
& tenacious and impenetrable coagulum 
over the ulcer surface by means of a 
chemical reaction which occurs imme- 
— the medicine reaches the ulcer site. 

This coagulum protects the ulcer from 
the irritating action of the gastric 
and other aggravating factors, sod ‘this 
protection is progressively maintained 
until the ulcer is completely healec. 

What cures have been effected by this 
De-Nol treatment? Clinical records re- 
veal that at least 95% of more than 
100,000 cases treated during recent years 
have experienced permanent relief, and 
from all parts of the world letters come 
from medical men, nurses and thankful 
laymen, expressing their gratitude and 
testifying to the success dl te De-Nol 
method. Successful clinical tests aoave 
been carried out with De-Nol by the 
University of Rome; the Nestle, Clinic 
Lausanne; the Cantonal Hospital, Pri- 
bourg, St. Vincent's Hospital, Brussels; 
Oaklands Naval Hospital, California and 
by some of the world’s most famous 
hospitals and Infirmaries in London, 
Manchester, Durham, and Leeds. 

De-Nol is also widely and successfully 
prescribed under two of the world’s 
greatest National Health Organisations. 

Obtainable at 58/6 per treatment 

your Chemist or Woulfe’s 
Chemists, 35 Grafton Street, Dublin; 


P. Crowley, Medical Hall, Castletown- 


bere, County Cork; T. R. Lester Led., 
106 Patrick Street, Cork. 


IMITATIONS 


: 
hydrochloric acid, these brothers believe 
that it is caused by a bodily deficiency. pal ha 
of a lack of insulin, There are many other 
analogies. 
The answer to an is 
; to be found in good f plenty of ie. 2 
Their patients, all sufferers from 
ulcers, mostly with 4 history of many “ey 
years pain and discomfort, are recom- bt 
mended red, juicy steaks, fresh, whole- é 
some food—a rich protein-full diet— 
quite a change from the soppy fish and ca 
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Employers 
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is dedicated to the continuous 
in conditions and rewards to 


workers for work well done 


The Urgent Need for 


A WAGES 


POLICY 


SENATOR E. A. McGUIRE 
(President, Federated Union of Employers) 


WE now face a new Free Trade 
and highly competitive era, 
in which, if we wish to prosper, 
indeed even to survive, we must 
look to efficiency and competitive- 
ness in the prices and quality of 
our products, It is only in this way 
that we can look forward to a 
prosperous Ireland in the future. 
Protection has made some in- 
dustrialists and their workers far 


too complacent in their 
circumstances and far too unwill- 
ing to adopt new and more 
efficient methods, 

As a result of protection, there 
is a prevalent idea that it is 
possible and indeed right for Irish 
industrialists and workers to have 
the same level of profits, wages 
and standards of living as prevails 
in Britain. 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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If our people would only con- 
sider the character of the British 
industrial system which we follow 
so slavishly, they would see that 
British standards and actions are 
creating a situation, in Britain it- 
self, where financial and economic 
crises are becoming a monoton- 
ously regular feature of their life. 
British prices are too high, con- 
sequent upon too high cost of pro- 
duction, as a result of which there 
are too few exports to offset the 
imports which are caused by their 
internal swollen purchasing power. 

If this be the case in Britain— 
a highly developed and long- 
experienced industrial nation with 
old-established world markets—it 
must be clear that both manage- 
ment and labour in Ireland must 
be prepared to give better value all 
round. 

In fairness, it must be said that 
there are many industrialists who 
are making every possible effort to 
increase productivity and to make 
their goods competitive in price 
and quality, and who are prepar- 
ing themselves to meet whatever 
situation may arise in the future 
when they may no longer rely 
upon protective measures to 
shelter them from competition of 
other countries. Our industrial and 
commercial community has built 
up a very substantial degree of 
Operating experience, knowledge 
and skill over the past forty years. 

Management techniques have 
been learnt, and a scientific 
approach to industrial and com- 
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mercial problems has been devel- 
oped. Various institutes have been 
founded and their work contri- 
butes much to improving the effi- 
ciency of Irish management in the 
handling of men and materials. 

There are also training institu- 
tions and facilities for workers. 
Seminars of all kinds are the order 
of the day, sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment, employers and trades 
unions, providing instruction and 
information on a variety of sub- 
jects relative to efficiency in our 
modern industrial and commercial 
life. The necessity for a scientific 
approach to the question of im- 
provement in standards of indus- 
trial production is being recog- 
nised and taught. 

However, it must be obvious 
that no matter what scientific 
research is brought to bear upon 
our industrial problems, the 
human factor is the most impor- 
tant one in achieving success. 
There can be no success unless 
men’s minds are made ready and 
willing to use and apply scientific 
knowledge to their everyday work. 

Full co-operation between the 
human elements, management and 
workers, is a basic requirement if 
plans for industrial progress are to 
materialise in the future. If we are 
to have co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers, there will be 
a need for responsible leadership, 
both in the employers’ organisa- 
tions and the trade unions. 

Some forty years ago, when we 
attained to self-government, there 
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was not in existence any recognis- 
able system of dealing with indus- 
trial disputes, and up to the advent 
of the Trades Union Act of 1941, 
ad hoc tribunals of individuals or 
groups settled matters as best they 
could with varying degrees of 
success and failure. 

In 1941 the Trades Union Act, 
and subsequently the Act setting 
up the Labour Court, introduced 
a machinery which provided the 


basis for an orderly system of in-. 


dustrial relations. During the 
twenty years since 1941, we have, 
I think, in operating our present 
system, learned some lessons that 
will enable us to improve our 
machinery in the future. 

_ From 1945, the main emphasis 


was upon the relation between 
wages and the cost of living. In 
1954 a new criterion—the rise of 
the National Income per head of 


the working population—was 
adopted in order to measure 
acceptable increases in the average 
wage level. 

Today it is being sought to have 
the criterion of productivity for 
increases. A main condition of this 
system is that the increased labour 
cost should not be passed on to 
the consumers in the form of 
higher prices. 

It will be generally agreed that 
a most important aim in our in- 
dustrial and social life is to keep 
down prices both for goods and 
services in the home market and 
for export. Low prices in the home 
market give high values to the 
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INFLATION 
To present system by which 
unions negotiate wages and 
conditions of employment and 
in which wages and conditions 
of employment outrun produc- 
tion, does not seem capable of 

avoiding cost inflation. 

It may have overcome the 
bitterness of labour relations in 
the early part of the century, 
but it cannot cope with present- 
day inefficiency and apathy. 

Senator E. A. McGuire 


buying power of money, with 
obvious stabilising advantages to 
the economy. Low and highly 
competitive prices for export 
articles are absolutely” necessary 
in order to pay for the many im- 
ports that we need and wish for 
if we are to maintain and improve 
our present standards of living. 

Prices can only be kept down by 
keeping down costs. By avoidance 
of all unnecessary dislocation of 
work, by efficient management, 
and the giving by all concerned of 
the best possible return in work 
and efficiency for money paid in 
salaries and wages. 

At the present time, it is fair 
to say that human relations be- 
tween employers and their workers 
have never been better. But, in 
truth, it must be stated that indus- 
trial relations are unsatisfactory. 

The system of collective bar- 
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gaining has largely broken down 
at the moment, and in many cases, 


a “stand and deliver” form of 
demand has taken its place. 
Force majeure is the method 
‘that operates in industrial dis- 
putes. Appealing to the economic 
sense of trade unions frequently 
seems to fall on deaf ears and 
demands for wages and condi- 
tions of employment bear no rela- 
tion to productivity with which 
there is alleged to be general con- 
cern at present. 

It is ironic that at a time when 
we need the highest degree of 
harmony, co-operation and peace 
in industrial relations, such a dis- 
orderly situation should exist. 

During the last ten years, there 
have been almost as many strikes 
in this country about matters con- 
cerning the dismissal, engagement, 
suspension and promotion of 
workers, as over wages and re- 
muneration. 

I think it is true to say that we 
already have machinery to handle, 
reasonably satisfactorily, disputes 
that come under the category of 
human relations, Human relations 
between our Irish employers and 
workers are enlightened and 
friendly. 

Some improvements could be 
made in the existing conciliation 
machinery and the Labour Court 
itself has suggested that disputes 
of the human relations kind could 
more properly be dealt with by 
arbitration rather than being 
pressed to the stage of full Labour 
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Court investigation and recom- 
mendation. The Federated Union 
of Employers and the Irish Con- 
gress of Trade Unions have both 
subscribed to the Court’s view in 
this regard. 

It is when we come to the 
handling of industrial disputes 
that are of a national or all over 
character, such as general rounds 
of wages, shorter hours and more 
leisure, that we find a problem 
which as yet shows no signs of 
satisfactory solution. 

Such disputes are frequently as 
much a conflict with the national 
economy as with industry. A par- 
ticular industry may be the target 
attacked, but the effect can be one 
which concerns the whole econ- 
omy, and nowadays the question 
of inflation is nearly always in- 
volved. 

At present sheer force is fre- 
quently the deciding factor and the 
trades union movement uses its 
organised strength to enforce 
settlements that are, in fact, not 
the result of collective bargaining, 
but collective force, and the 
Labour Court is being used merely 
to raise the ante and not to settle 
matters. 

It would be much better if the 
Labour Court’s terms stipulated 
that it should declare rather what 
the industry and the national 
economy could afford and thus 
give a realistic slant to any offer 
already made. 

There has been a tendency to 
charge Irish employers with being 
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reactionary and unwilling to keep 
up with the standards of wages 
and conditions of employment in 
other countries. Speaking as pre- 
sident of the F.U.E., I can say 
the F.U.E. is dedicated to the 
ideal of continuous improvements 
in conditions of employment and 
rewards to workers for work well 
done—but it is stipulated that true 
advances can only be made in 
phased order in accordance with 
productivity. 

Workers have a duty not only 
to themselves, but to the economy 
to make advances possible by 
regulating their demands to what 
industry and the economy has 
earned. 

The time is ripe for a wages 
policy involving periodic central 
agreement among Government, 
employers and trade unions, about 
how much money is available for 
wages and about its distribution. 

At present incomes are decided 
by forced settlements which bear 
no conscious relation to produc- 
tivity, and rates of wages and 
salaries are frequently decided 
upon at an irrelevant figure which 
has been arrived at either as a 
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result of a strike or a threat to 
strike. 

It is to be hoped that a more 
rational policy can and will be 
evolved in the near future as a 
result of moves which are now in 
progress. 

A point of vital importance to 
any joint planning schemes be- 
tween Government, employer and 
trade unions is not only the respon- 
sibility and co-operativeness of the 
trades union leaders, but their 
ability to lead. 

The Federated Union of Em- 
ployers, in consultation with the 
Government and the trades 
unions, are engaged at present in 
examining the whole situation with 
a view to setting up a form of 
national machinery to deal with 
industrial disputes and industrial 
relations generally. 

The question of dividing the 
fruits of productivity is one of vital 
importance in which not only 
wages and profits and the interests 
of the employers and workers are 
involved, but the question of 
prices, inflation, employment, im- 
ports, exports, etc., which affect 
the whole community. 


Wire: Golf, golf, golf! I’m just sick and tired of it. Why, 
I even dreamt last night that I was watching you play. 


is lost. 


Husband (eagerly): What did I go round in? 


‘THE man who gets a good wife is blessed; the man who 
gets a bad wife is cursed; but the man who gets no wife 


Gaelic proverb 
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graceful, rhythmic 
swing is not a manufactured 
one. Nor is it founded on 
brute strength.... 


Why CHRISTY 
O’CONNOR is 
a World-beater 


A FROWN crept across the 
ruddy face of the slim South- 
ern Irishman with the brilliant 
blue eyes. It was Friday lunchtime, 
and the waitress in thé Southport 
and Ainsdale Golf Club had just 
announced, in typically English 
fashion: “* The fish is off.” 
“Then bring me a plateful of 
mashed potatoes,” the Irishman 
replied. To his colleague, he said: 


“That'll put thirty yards on my 
drive!” 

Maybe it did. For Christy 
O’Connor, until then an almost 
unknown thirty-year-old from Gal- 
way, went out that afternoon to 
win the £1,000 first prize in the 
1955 Swallow-Penfold tournament 
—the first-ever four-figure purse 
offered by a British promoter, and 
his first-ever major success. 

Since that memorable day, when 


BEN WRIGHT 


Condensed from World Sports (London) 


O’Connor is reputed to have bor- 
rowed his countryman Harry 
Bradshaw’s jacket for the presen- 
tation and certainly consulted him 
about how much to give his caddy, 
he has won five more £1,000 jack- 
pots, two more than Harry Weet- 
man, his nearest rival. 

In one sense, success has done 
little to change simple, 
humorous and devout son of a 
Galway farmer. In another, per- 
haps he is a little harder and more 
determined: he has_ recently 
turned himself into a limited com- 


pany. 

“TI have little time to indulge 
in luxuries, although we entertain 
quite a lot when I’m able to be at 
the Dublin home I’ve bought for 
my wife Mary and our three 
daughters,” he told me. 

“ But I have no interests outside 
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WHY CHRISTY O'CONNOR IS A WORLD-BEATER It 


golf. My one ambition is to earn 
enough money to ‘make life com- 
fortable when I have to leave the 
tournament circuit. Then I would 
like to own my own driving 
range.” 

O’Connor’s success story might 
never have materialised but for his 
unswerving determination. Things 
have never been easy for him since 
he made his first attack on British 
tournaments in 1953. For a start, 
his brother professionals this side 
of the Irish Sea have never exactly 
welcomed him with open arms. 
That is why O’Connor, as far as 
colleagues are concerned, is some- 
thing of a lone wolf. He recalled 
his first-ever visit to Wentworth. 

“T had only heard of one place 
to stay, the Sunningdale Hotel. 
Of course, when I arrived there 
they had been fully booked for 
months. I jumped in a taxi, and 
went from hotel to hotel for two 
hours before I found somewhere 
to sleep. I shan’t forget that night 
in a hurry.” 

Nevertheless, O’Connor reckons 
that by living in Ireland he avoids 
the travel-fatigue that troubles his 
rivals. “I may have to travel 
further,” he says. “ But by air it 
is far easier than by car, even if it 
is more expensive.” 

This now-greying Irishman 
reckons he went through his 
toughest times before he joined 
the British professional circuit. 

“TI was at Bundoran at the time. 
I decided the time was ripe for a 
try at the big tournaments. But I 


was determined to make enough 
money first to be able to play in 
several events, not just one. I 
worked harder than I had ever 
done giving lessons. I played less 
and less. But now I realise it was 
worth it. I’m always telling the 
lads back at home to work hard 
and save money before going to 
Britain. The all-important thing 
in this game is not to have to 
worry if at first you fail to 
qualify.” 


O’Connor’s emergence as a 


world-class professional was some- 
thing of an accident. Along with 
his five brothers and three sisters, 
he grew up on his father’s farm, 
oe _ to play and like all games 


“ Our ‘hates was just a wedge 
shot from the Galway club’s first 
green. I eventually turned to golf 
in 1936 to try and make a decent 
living. I never imagined then that 
there would be big wins and big 
money.” 

To win tournaments regularly 
in the cut-throat competition of 
the modern circuit, a professional's 
swing must be able to stand up to 
the enormous pressure that builds 
up to a climax in the closing 
stages. O’Connor’s does just that 
—because it possesses an essential, 
graceful, beautiful rhythm. 

His is not a manufactured swing, 
so often a victim of increasing ten- 
sion; nor is it founded on brute 
strength. O’Connor wins often 
because he never loses his rhythm. 
He would be almost unbeatable in 
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Britain if his putting were as good 
as the rest of his game. 

“I don’t get too tensed up 
during play,” he says. “ But to be 
honest, I rely on a fair amount of 
stout to help me relax when it’s 
all over. I can never understand 
how the teetotallers keep their 
nerves in order. But although I 
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weight stays between 12 and 12} 
stone.” 

O’Connor still rates that wonder- 
ful day back in 1955 when he won 
his first {£1,000 prize the most 
thrilling of his life, But he derived 
most pleasure out of partnering 
Bradshaw to an amazing 1958 
Canada Cup win in Mexico City. 


enjoy a drink, I make sure my Ireland had beaten the world! 


That Dim Religious Light 
‘Tue latest fashion in the U.S.A., according to newspaper 
reports, is to install stained-glass windows in the home. 

Apparently the big idea is to produce a permanent dim- 
religious-light atmosphere. For purely religious reasons? The 

rts don’t say, but I suspect that it is merely a case of 
blindly following a new mass-fad merely for the sake of 
— in the fashion. 

ter all, were not pectoral (or pendant) crosses—the ladies 
will supply the right terminology—the vogue comparatively 
recently? But the plain fact is that they were worn by non- 
Christians as well as orthodox believers. There is no record 
of mass conversions following the introduction of the fashion. 
Stained-glass windows in the home will hardly lead to con- 
versions either. 

Undoubtedly it will lead to eccentricity in individual 
instances. But that wouldn’t astonish this scribe. For in his 
young days he lived near a poor wee dotty man—a duine le 
Dia, God rest his soul—who always insisted on wearing 
stained glass in his spectacles during Lent. 

Nobody stopped him, of course. And indeed it may be 
he saw visions that we spiritual groundlings could never 
hope to see. LiaM RiorDAN in the Irish Catholic 


WHEN you hear a man poke fun at a woman for shopping 
all day and not buying anything, you can be sure he 
is a bachelor. 


NOTHING cooks your goose quicker than a hot temper. 
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The author finds television excellent for two 
things: sport and programmes in which ordinary 
people may be observed before the camera 
reacting unrehearsed to a new external stimulus 


Strong—Minded 


about TV 


1 despised 


those whose live; were 


dominated by “the idiot box” or the “one- 
eyed monster” 


LORD KILBRACKEN 


| Pte: I moved to London last 
Spring, I had to make a round 
trip of over ten miles if I wanted 
to watch TV. I haven’t yet in- 
stalled “the electrics” at Kille- 
gar, so I didn’t even have a con- 
flict of principles as to whether 
I should buy a set. 

If I wanted to watch Tonight 
or the Boat Race, it meant a trip 
to Killeshandra (County Cavan), 
my local metropolis, which has ten 
pubs and at least twelve television 
sets between its population of 
about 350. A go-ahead centre! 

In Tommy Reilly’s saloon, .or 
Sylvester’s back room, reception 
of both channels was usually much 
better than in London, since there 
are few local devices to cause 
interference—and, being within 


seven miles of the Border, we are 
in easy range of the Northern 
Ireland transmitter, 

Also, there’s no such thing as a 
TV licence, though this happy 
state of affairs will end very 
shortly, now that the Republic is 
about to start a service of its own. 
Up till now, we have been happily 
pirating both channels—even the 
Dail realised they could hardly 
charge us fer that. 

However, one tends to be selec- 
tive about viewing when it’s a 
matter of driving ten miles, and I 
certainly didn’t look in for more 
than an average of an hour or two 
each week. On most other even- 
ings I went to Jack McGerty’s pub 
in Longfield, which is nearer to 
me anyway. Jack finally got around 
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to putting in “ the electrics ” last 
year, under the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Scheme, but he hasn’t in- 
stalled television and I hope he 
never will. 

I far prefer the songs of Mick 
and Jimmy, the music of Joe Grey, 
the recitations of Red Benny and 
the talk of everyone, Safe and con- 
tent at McGerty’s I despised those 
whose lives were dominated by 
“the idiot box” or “ the one-eyed 
monster ” and I inveighed whole- 
heartedly against its steady 
destruction—even in Ireland—of 
conversation and participation. 


I still do; but in London, some- 
how, I found things rather differ- 
ent. Though I resolutely opposed 
the idea of surrender, I had to 
admit I was viewing more often 
than before. In the homes of 
friends I'd find the instrument of 
hypnosis switched on when I 
arrived, and then it is such an 
effortless escape from thinking, or 
from being clever or entertaining, 
to subside into a chair and be 
anesthetised. 


I thus made acquaintance, 
slowly and fortuitously, with cer- 
tain previously unknown mys- 
teries. And then I chanced to dis- 
cover that there was a “ television 
parlour” in the local round the 
corner—handier, if less convivial, 
than Tommy’s or Sylvester’s had 
been. I found myself going round 
there for Panorama or Monitor— 
and even once for Emergency 
Ward 10, when [d seen it the 
previous week at Kitty’s and 
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simply had to know if the oper- 
ation succeeded. (It did, of 
course.) 

But it was the Test series that 
finally seduced me. Cricket and 
television are alike in one way: 
one lives always, with both, in the 
inexplicable hope, seldom justified, 
that they will become worth 
watching in a few minutes’ time. 

I don’t know how many hours, 
or days, I have wasted thus on 
cricket grounds, saying to myself 
all afternoon that I'll stay for just 
one more over. (But the six is 
always hit, the sensational wicket 
taken, the moment I leave the 
ground.) So it is with television. 
Switch the thing on at random, 
and at once the seduction starts: 
“Tt can’t get any worse and it 
might get better.” The six is never 
hit, but hours are wasted waiting 
for it. 

What then, I ask, could be more 
hopelessly demoralising than a 
televised cricket match—and a test 
at that? You first switch on at 
noon “just to get the score ”— 
but Benaud, you find, is bowling 
to Dexter. You have to watch the 
over—and then one more, and 
then one more. You move from 
desk to sofa. And then it’s sud- 
denly 1.15, and you may as well 
wait for the interval. So it goes on 
all day; and there’s tomorrow and 
tomorrow. 

Somewhere around the middle 
of the third Test, I did a little 
mental arithmetic. I found I could 
rent a TV set for forty-five bob a 
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month. This worked out at one- 
and-six a day, substantially less 
than the cost of the extra pint of 
beer I was consuming at the local. 
It would obviously be an economy 
to rent one. It was as simple as 
that, and the set arrived next day. 

I quickly got through the honey- 
moon period, during which I spent 
three days, no less, flicking eagerly 
from channel to channel in naive 
expectation. Television, in my 
opinion, is excellent for two 
things: sport, and almost any pro- 
gramme in which ordinary — or 
extraordinary — people may be 
observed before the camera, react- 
ing unrehearsed to a new external 
stimulus. (It doesn’t matter how 


many mistakes they make; it’s all 
part of the fun if they stammer, or 
get lost, or even “ freeze ”’.) 

Apart from an occasional docu- 
mentary, and perhaps one play a 
fortnight, almost all the rest, I 
think, is just a waste of time. 

So [ve learnt to be strong- 
minded. Very. At least, I think I 
have. I find now, despite the 
dangerous proximity, that I view 
just about as much as when I had 
to drive ten miles for it. Well, 
perhaps just a little more; it’s so 
easy to reach for the switch. And 
that, by the way, reminds me. 
Please don’t think I’m slipping, 
but I think Ill just see what’s 


Border Ballade 
A MAN from Portadown arrived tired and cross at a County 
Cork town and went to leave his car in a garage. He 
was greeted by an unmistakable Ulsterman, so he snapped 
back a wee bit of North of Ireland at him. The garage man 
was delighted. He shook the Portadown man by the hand 
and almost wept over his car. Presently he saw a medallion 
of St. Christopher on the dashboard. 
“ What’s yon, sir?” he asked. 
oa — don’t you recognise King William crossing the 
yne ” 
The Portadown car was like a new pin the next morning. — 


Is fearr bheith ag lorg bidh iond ag lorg goile. (It’s better 
to be looking for food than looking for an appetite.) 
Irish Proverb 


Examinations are of no value whatsoever. If a man is a 
gentleman, he knows quite enough; and, if he is not a 
gentleman, whatever he knows is bad for him. 
Oscar WILDE 
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Is it possible to absorb at least some of the 
itinerants into the general community ? 


How Best Help our 
7,000 Tinkers? 


it is considered unlucky not to give 


BEATRICE ODLUM 


—— problem of itinerancy is 
not only of recent origin in 
Ireland. Bishop Berkeley’s A Word 
to the Wise (1749) states: “In 
every road the ragged ensigns of 
poverty are displayed; you meet 
caravans of poor, whole families 
. . » without clothes or bread. . . 
beggary being the last refuge of 
these improvident creatures.” 

Census figures in 1956 give the 
number of itinerants as over 7,000. 
There is no doubt that the num- 
bers of people without any fixed 
abode give rise to problems, in 
particular connected with their 
living conditions, especially in the 
lower grades. 

In South Tipperary the Medical 
Officer is reported to have had 
experience of iitinerants with 
typhoid and polio, with the accom- 
panying danger of the pollution of 
the water supply through the in- 

Condensed from 


sanitary habits of the campers. In 
the rural district of Galway the 
M.O.H. mentioned particular dis- 
eases of tinkers as being those 
which affect the respiratory organs, 
and those diseases arising through 
dirt and ignorance. 

Another problem arises through 
fighting amongst tinkers them- 
selves. Broken windows and dam- 
aged property in neighbouring 
districts have become a drain on 
the rates. Thieving and begging 
constitute a major offence. This 
is rampant in County Donegal, for 
example, while elsewhere the same 
conditions exist. 

Again, evidence that a tinker 
encampment has moved on is all 
too often shown by the amount of 
litter and filth left behind in 
country lanes. Horses and donkeys 
straying on the roads, especially at 
night, constitute a grave danger to 
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traffic, while many others are put 
to graze on farmers’ land, when 
gates have been opened and fences 


broken down. Tinker dogs also. 


chase sheep. 


What steps could be taken to 
provide a better way of life for 
these itinerants? Dr. C. J. Joyce, 
Mayo M.O.H., is reported to have 
made valuable suggestions. He 
advocates compulsory registration 
or licensing of all itinerants, and a 
code of law to include standards of 
cleanliness, keeping of animals, 
parking facilities and general be- 
haviour. There has been evidence 
in the past that it is possible to 
promote the absorption of some at 
least of the itinerants into the 
general community. 

The Connaught Telegraph 
quotes Dr. Joyce as advocating the 
supplying of suitable housing to 
carefully selected itinerants. In 
making a selection the following 
points would need to be confirmed 
by the Gardai, Firstly the char- 
acter and sobriety of the tinkers; 
their willingness to send their 
children to school and their mak- 
ing efforts to make a living by 
legitimate trading. 

They would need to be willing 
to have their caravans inspected, 
and it could be that it would be 
found, in spite of difficulties, that 
efforts were being made to keep 
them in reasonable condition. The 
locality in which the housing was 
situated would depend on avail- 
ability of employment in the area. 

Dr. Joyce is quoted as stating 


that in his area fourteen families 
have been housed in the past seven 
years with the following results: 
three families remained in the 
houses from six months to two 
years; eleven are still housed, of 
which eight keep their homes in 
excellent condition and are good 
citizens; the remaining three are 
fair; all send their children to 
school. 

Dr, Joyce does not approve of 
putting all itinerants into reserva- 
tions because he says that this does 
not lead to full community inte- 
gration, and other experts agree 
with this. He considers that 20 per 
cent. might be suitable for hous- 
ing. 

It has been suggested for the 
remainder that there should be 
organised camps in definite areas 
of their own choice under the 
jurisdiction of the local authority, 
for a definite period. Moving 
tinkers on from place to place is 
not the answer unless they have 
somewhere to go. There should 
be plots of fenced ground for the 
animals, and if possible, land 
which they could acquire and pay 
for over a period of years, Water 
and drainage should be provided. 

Note what has been stated in 


a Scottish Report: “ We consider 


that the tinker should be assisted 
and rendered not worse off than 
the slum dweller or the occupier 
of an uninhabitable house, whose 
housing needs are now recognised. 
We deprecate the setting up of 
tinker colonies.” 
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In England, at Hurtwood in 
Surrey, gipsy families were found 
begging and stealing. A local vol- 
untary committee took the matter 
in hand and allowed camping by 
permit only, the camping was 
strictly supervised and within nine 
years they were all in houses. 

Education of the general public 
is necessary. Indiscriminate charity 
is given possibly because it is con- 
sidered unlucky not to give. Often 
women come with children “ bor- 
rowed” for the occasion. Food 
given is often thrown away as soon 
as they go out of sight. The public 
could help by not giving at doors, 
but they could support some 
central agency to which they could 
refer the beggars, and where they 
could get necessary help. 

Here the Legion of Mary have 
acquired a Sprite Caravan costing 
£600, built by voluntary labour. 
Such a project should be sup- 
ported, and helped with books and 
elementary educational equipment, 
pictures, etc. Tinker schools would 
need to be different from the 
ordinary National schools, teach- 
ing the Three Rs, simple handi- 
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craft, basket making from local 
rushes, or St. Bridget’s Crosses. 
They should be staffed by teachers 
who would be in sympathy with 
the spirit of “wanderlust” and 
who would need to try to get the 
co-operation of parents. 

Young tinker adults up to the 
age of eighteen years also require 
education. Under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, according to 
a Scottish Report, the Minister of 
Labour may require any young 
person up to the age of eighteen 
to attend an authorised course of 
instruction. He may provide train- 
ing courses from eighteen years 
(1935). The Minister has power 
to require the attendance of 
recipients of unemployment bene- 
fit at such courses. 

As far as religious education is 
concerned, the mobility of the 
itinerants offers serious difficulties, 
with attendant results of anti- 
social behaviour. In general we 
must face these matters concern- 
ing fellow-human beings in our 
midst and take to heart the 
sociological aspects of the itiner- 
ant problems. 


There’s a Moral Here ! 


A Tourist, observing an Irish farmer clipping a hedge with 

an outworn pair of shears, gave the following gratuitous 
advice: “ Say, if you got those clippers ground and set and 
tightened up a bit, you would do twice the work.” 


do. 


Oxtver St. JoHN GOGARTY 


(CURING cold feet is always a do-it-yourself job. 


“ But,” said the farmer, “I haven’t got twice the work to 
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Do you agree that they 
make a _ better job of 


shopping for food ? 


MEN are 
better at 
HOUSEWORK 


A HOUSEWIFE 


and more single young 
men are starting up homes of 


their own, sharing a flat with two 
or three others in preference to 
living in digs or guest houses. And 
it’s noticeable that whether a man 
is forced to the job of home-mak- 
ing, as in camp, or whether he 
determinedly chooses this mode of 
gracious living, he has a knack 
of making himself and guests re- 
markably comfortable. 

Men are becoming much more 
interested in interior decorating 
and many do-it-yourselfers take 
as much pride and put as much 
enthusiasm into doing over their 
rooms as a married couple. In fact, 
a nice home has become a status 
symbol with the bachelor frater- 


nity. 
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Cooking has become as fashion- 
able a hobby for men as for girls, 
and some men prefer to cook for 
themselves rather than have meals 
out daily which can be monotonous 
and disappointing. 

But the most unexpected reason 
given me is that people nowadays 
give such practical presents. 
“Instead of ties and handkerchiefs 
we get perhaps glassware or steak 
knives. This simplifies the fur- 
nishing side of things.” 

It’s easy for us women to smile 
when it is suggested that a man 
may know a thing or two about 
running the home. But those I 
quizzed on the subject quickly 
rose to the challenge, no doubt 
flattering themselves they brought 
male logic to bear on that once 
entirely feminine occupation of 
home-making. 

What points do they make? 
“A man wouldn’t dream of 
keeping all his workshop tools 
mixed up together in a drawer like 
some housewives do their kitchen 
gadgets,” I was told. “He would 
work out a scheme, hang up as 
many gadgets as possible and store 
the remainder within easy distance 
of the sink and cooker.” 

Men spend far less time and 
make a better job of shopping for 
food, my grocer says. “A man 
would never be guilty of making 
two or three trips to the same shop. 
But women have been known to 
come in several times in a day.” 

What he and others may forget, 
of course, is that women enjoy 
little sorties into the shops, and for 
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some tied to the home a jaunt to 
the grocer’s and the ensuing 
friendly gossip is a real oasis in a 
nondescript day. 

“If only wives were more 
interested, they could make menus 
a daily adventure. Nine wives out 
of ten never bother to learn the 
art of making soups or sauces 
or fathom the mysteries of 
flavouring,” said a lordly young 
bachelor. 

Here I am up in arms. Men may 
prove venturesome in cooking, but 
they are usually far more lavish 
in the use of ingredients. 

Any wife whose gourmet hus- 
band has gone into the kitchen 
to “knock up” a little something 
for supper, knows the havoc he 
can cause. Most wives have to keep 
to a strict budget which puts a 
brake on the pioneering spirit. 

Men manage the entertaining 
side of home life better than 
women, They do it with less strain. 
They enjoy themselves more it is 
claimed. I agree. But why? 

Well, visiting a bachelor house- 
hold still has an element of novelty. 
Women guests are prepared to 
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praise and enjoy any hospitality 
Offered by their clever do-it- 
yourself hosts and men guests are 
equally indulgent. 

I know of one bachelor who 
concocted a marvellous foreign 
dish for his luncheon guests, but 
his time schedule went awry and 
he had to keep them waiting for 
over an hour. 

Nobody thought a thing about 
it, It was all such fun. But a 
housewife in this dilemma would 
have been secretly labelled as an 
indifferent cook-hostess, 

Men who run their own homes 
are to be admired. But the odds 
are stacked heavily in their favour. 
They are their own Ministers for 
Finance and they have time on 
their hands to deal with exotic 
dishes. 

Bachelors may be able to put 
their fingers on the weak spots in 
our household machinery and we 
are willing to take little tips from 
them but put in charge of an 
average household with small 
children, pets, garden, and a tight 
budget, even their male logic 
wouldn’t see them through! 


NO one can become really educated without having pursued 
some study in which he took no interest—for it is a part 
of education to learn to interest ourselves in subjects for 


A Part of Education 


which we have no aptitude. 


“ Currous idea of your son Sean collecting old magazines.” 
“ Oh, he’s going to be a dentist.” 


T. S. Extor 
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God gave us memories (wrote ¥. M. Barrie) that 
we might have roses in December. My holiday 


souvenirs whisk me back to scenes of enchant- 


ment and enable me to re-live my holiday joys 


Why [m an Incorrigible 
SOUVENIR-HUNTER 


In moments of financial distress my little wall 


plaque, with its view of Monte Carlo, always 
reminds me of that fabulous day I rubbed 


shoulders with millionaires 


_ other night, while the rain 
lashed down and the cold 
wind whistled outside, I paid a 
quick visit to sunny Paris—merely 
by flicking the ash off my cigarette. 
As I reached forward for the 
ash-tray, my eye fell upon the 
miniature Eiffel Tower and im- 
mediately I was whisked back in 
time to that warm afternoon in 
Paris when, in the little curio shop 
in the Rue Faubourg, I had bought 
that charming souvenir. 
Holidaymakers setting forth in 
their yearly search for the sun can 
be reasonably sure of one thing: 
when, as weary travellers, they 
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arrive home again, they will, in all 
probability, have brought back 


_in their suit-cases some little 


memento of their travels abroad. 

Souvenir-hunting, like most 
other things, has undergone ~ 
tremendous changes within the 
past decade, and nowadays, with 
Europe less than an hour away, it 
is as easy to bring back a cruet 
from Catalonia as it is to transport 
a casket from Cahirciveen. 

I, like most souvenir hunters, 
started my career in a_ small 
way; nevertheless, the ash-tray of 
Connemara marble on the side- 
board reminds me occasionally of 
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that wonderful holiday I enjoyed 
on the West coast of Ireland. 
Beside it, the Manx cat sits grin- 
ning happily and recalls for me 
memories of the Isle of Man. 

When I see the little ship carved 
in wood, I immediately think of 
Austria and for a fleeting moment, 
I relive the thrilling experience of 
my first trip to the Continent, Of 
late, it has struck me as rather 
peculiar that from a country so far 
inland, I should have chosen a sail- 
ing vessel to remind me of the 
rugged Tyrol. 

Spain is a country that enrap- 
tured me from the very beginning 
and I think it only right that this 
fabled land should have provided 
my favourite souvenir. 

It is a white marble plaque, a 
tablet of a bull-fight programme 
dated August 28, 1947, and listed 
on it along with two other mata- 
dors is the magical name of 
Manue! Rodriguez Manolete. 

This is an exact replica of the 
programme on sale at the bull fight 
the day that Manolete, Spain’s 
most famous bull-fighter, met his 
death in the ring. The fine 
wrought-ironwork surrounding the 
plaque reminds me of Granada, 
where I bought it, and of the 
beautiful Alhambra. 

But Spain is so enchanting that 
one souvenir could not do it full 
justice. And so the pair of casta- 
nets from the gipsy quarter of 
Seville; the elegantly carved 
beechwood casket with the Cathe- 
dral of Tarragona on the lid and 
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the pennant of Catalonia that I 
bought on the Ramblas in Barce- 
lona; each in their own small way 
remind me, during those long 
winter days, of the land of sun- 
shine and flowers. 

I scatter my souvenirs through- 
out the house and try to put them 
to practical use. In this way I 
come across them at most unusual 
times and in the most unlikely 
places. By doing this, I manage 
to derive a little extra pleasure from 
their presence. 

By performing the everyday task 
of opening a bottle of lemonade, 
I am whisked back subconsciously 
to the pleasant surroundings of 
Stratford-upon-Avon — merely by 
using the shaped bust opener of 
Shakespeare which I brought home 
from that lovely town. 

Likewise, should I wish to know 
the temperature, I consult the 
minute barometer fitted alongside 
the full-rigged little barquentine 
that I bought at Land’s End some 
years ago, and in doing so, I can 
once again spend a few happy 
moments in my favourite corner of 
England. 

But not all of my mementos are 
of famous places. And for this 
reason: the ash-tray that I 
brought back from Gourdon, an 
obscure little village behind the 
French Riviera, stumbled upon by 
only an occasional tourist, has a 
special niche all to itself. It is to 
this quaint little village, however, 
that the perfumes of France owe 
their origin. 
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My souvenir of Lourdes brings 
to mind the magnificence of the 
centenary celebrations—and the 
uncomfortable night I spent sleep- 
ing in a car on the outskirts of 
that Pyrenees town. 

The costliest souvenir that I 
ever bought came into my posses- 
sion, not unnaturally, in Monaco, 
It is, however, a delightful little 
wall plaque with a splendid view 
of Monte Carlo which, I now 
realise, was worth every franc I 
paid for it. In moments of finan- 
cial distress, it helps to remind me 
of that fabulous day when, for a 
wonderful few hours, I rubbed 
shoulders with millionaires. 

That, I think, is the secret of 
our souvenirs. Without doing any- 
thing spectacular, they can bring 
us back and let us visit once again 
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—if only for one fleeting moment 
—that heavenly little village or 
that out-of-this-world seaside resort 
where we spent our two weeks last 
summer. 

And — perhaps even more 
wonderful—time holds no terror 
for our souvenirs. Rather, it mel- 
lows them; so that the little trinket 
bought in Blackpool ten years ago 
can bring back sweeter memories 
than the ornament we brought 
home only last year from Biarritz. 

So next summer, if you go 
abroad, or even if you only spend 
your two weeks lazing at the local 
seaside resort, bring back a little 
something to remember your visit 
by. And—who knows?—in the 
long winter months ahead, that 
ash-tray might even come in use- 
ful for holding ashes. . . . 


Analysing the Irish Mind 

WHat are the characteristics of the Irish mind? In his 
Contemporary Ireland, Louis Paul Dubois, a French- 

man, answered that question in a sentence that echoes with 

another—Why the Romans never invaded the island whose 

mountains they must have seen silhouetted against the sun- 


set? 


The Irish mind, he wrote, is “ naturally vigorous, positive 
and clear, like the French, though perhaps less methodical, 
in so far as it has been less moulded by the Latin influence ”. 
For these reasons he found it peculiarly adapted for “ the 
speculative in philosophy and the abstract in science”. 


A CIVIL servant, at lunch with a friend, was asked if he 


would like coffee. 


Irish News 


“I never take coffee after lunch,” he said. “I find it 


keeps me awake all the afternoon.” 
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Here, 
card-indexed, 


tragedy and freakish coincidence 


buried 


in files and 
are history, 


neatly 
romance, 


Trustees with 
£2,000,000 
to Spend 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


the gracious boulevard 
of Baggot Street, Dublin, 
with its air of earlier, more 
leisurely days, broadens out into a 
two-lane roadway, tall, dignified, 
houses on both sides give the im- 
pression of unhurried calm. Near 
the corner of Pembroke Street is a 
well-worn, polished brass plate 
marking one old house “ COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF CHARITABLE DONATIONS 
AND BEQUESTS.” 

If it makes any impression on 
the passer-by, it is the reflection 
that this is one of the obscure 
offices one finds in such back- 
water places, Nothing could be 
farther from the truth, as I found 
when I paid a call there. This 
office handles one of the biggest 
and most diversified investment 
funds in Ireland — almost 
£2,000,000. 

Here, buried in files and 
schedules and neatly card-indexed, 


are history, romance, tragedy and 
freakish coincidence carried to an 
incredible degree. 

In one file alone I found the 
Congo of today linked, through the 
village of Kilsheelan, on the lovely 
road from Clonmel to Carrick-on- 
Suir, with the Court of the Czar 
of Russia. Just to make the story 
more fantastic, there were further 
links with Paris and the Wexford 
of the ’98 rebellion and the historic 
Knockbeg College of Carlow. 

In that file is the story of a 
couple of Irish families who lived 
where Tipperary joins Waterford 
across the Suir. Their menfolk had 
fought and lost at Wexford. 
Straggling homewards they found 
the home territory swrrounded by 
enemy soldiers. Two girls from a 
neighbour’s family found them a 
boat and got them across the Suir 
into Waterford and safety. 

In more peaceful days they re- 
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town and villag 


SCHOOL should be the most beautiful place in every 
e—so beautiful that the punishm 


ent 


for undutiful children should be that they should be de- 
barred from going to school the following day. 


turned and married the girls, From 
those marriages descends an Irish 
army officer serving in the Congo. 
He is the administrator of a fund, 
now sadly diminished in value, left 
by an ancestor for the education of 
members of his family. 

The Irishman, who had money 
to leave behind him, was just 
another whose politics and national 
spirit made living in Ireland im- 
possible for him. He left for Paris, 
where he qualified as a doctor. His 
skill and fame grew and eventually 
he became physician to the Czar 
of Russia. Though he died in far- 
off Moscow, he did not forget 
Slievenamon, nor his relatives who 
lived there, for he left 28,000 
roubles to educate future Tipperary 
boys at Knockbeg. 

The fund, smaller in value 
nowadays, is in the keeping of the 
Commissioners in Baggot Street, 
and a high-ranking army officer, 
lineal descendant of the fighting 
men of ‘98, now deals with it by 
deputy while he is serving in the 
Congo. 

That story is in one of the 
thousands of files in the Baggot 
Street office. The wandering Irish 
never forget their homeland, as 
many other files testify. 

One of the largest, single 
amounts left for charitable pur- 
poses was in the news recently, 


Oscar Wilde 


when the Sweeney Library, in Kil- 
kee, was established as the result 
of a bequest from an emigrant who 
died in the U.S, 

Many people leave money to 
charitable purposes when they die, 
but few of these cases come into 
the care of the Commissioners by 
reason of faulty legal drafts- 
manship, The lawyers are very 
careful to see that the purpose for 
which the donor intends to leave 
the money is a charitable one, 
within the legal meaning of the 
term, and that the purpose is cor- 
rectly described. 

For centuries _ well-disposed 
people have been leaving money in 
this way, but circumstances some- 
times made it impossible for their 
intentions to be carried out. In 
1763, the law stepped in and the 
Commissioners were set up to deal 
with cases of this kind. In the 200 
years since, many changes have 
occurred and legislation has, more 
or less, kept pace with them. The 
latest step is an Act of the last 
Dail, in 1961, which brings up to 
date the powers of the Commis- 
sioners. 

There is only a small permanent 
staff, headed Secretary J. C. 
Martin, concerned with day-to-day 
administration. The powers of 
decision lie with a voluntary body 
of eminent lawyers and Most Rev. 
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Dr. Dunne, Bishop of Nara. 

Giving freely of their time, skill 
and knowledge, these experienced 
men make every endeavour to see 
that the charitable trusts of wills 
are carried out in accordance with 
the wishes of the person who left 
the money. These wishes vary 
from educational trusts to provision 
for playgrounds and horticultural 
shows. Many legal complexities 
arise, 

Where, for example, money was 
left to provide for orphans of a 
certain kind, perhaps a century 
ago, it may now be impossible to 
find orphans of that kind. In a case 
like this, if the amount is substan- 
tial, the Commissioners look 
around to see what charitable 
object would most nearly meet 
the wishes of the donor. They 
then propound a scheme to the 
Courts and, having gained the 
consent of the law, go ahead with 
the nearest possible thing to the 
donor’s wishes. 

Trusts fail for many reasons. 
State welfare may have abolished 
whole classes of needy people. The 
person making the will may name 
wrongly, or by its popular, instead 
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of its legal title, a religious order, 
or give a non-existing address. 

There is one class of case in 
which the trusts rarely fail. It is 
common to find money left to pro- 
vide dowries in a district for girls 
of a particular class. The well- 
known Palmer dowries of {10 in 
the parish of Rush are a case in 
point. This kind of trust rarely 
fails for want of claimants. 

It is a quiet office in a quiet 
street, but a lot of money is safe- 
guarded there, at small expense, 
less than {£7,000 last year, all of 
which is borne by the State. Not 
one penny of the funds is spent 
on administration and the Auditor- 
General and the Local Govern- 
ment Auditor see annually that 
everything is in order. 

When I mentioned that attach- 
ing the brassplate “ COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF CHARITABLE DONA- 
TIONS AND BEQUESTS ” to the inner 
rather than the outer door of the 
office, made the place hard to find, 
I was told: “ We had to do that. 
When the plate was on the outer 
door we had too many people 
coming into the office with hard- 
luck stories.” 


To the Point 


E senior class was asked to 


style of the fatal stabbing 
in this pointed headline : 


¢ a report in newspaper 
Julius Cesar. A pupil turned 


“JC GETS THE POINT.” 


Worry is like a rocking-chair. It gives you something to 
do, but it doesn’t get you anywhere. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


WHEN TV 
SCARED MRS. 
EAMONN 
ANDREWS! 


LACK-HAIRED, BLUE-EYED GRAINNE 

—the wife of TV chief Eamonn 
Andrews—might well have been a 
dress designer, if she had not 
married. 

She sketches her own designs, 
has an unerring eye for line and 
colour, and has made stunning 
bridal outfits—wedding gowns and 
bridesmaids’ dresses—for Eamonn’s 
three sisters. All married within the 
last two years. 

“ Blue and black are my favourite 
colours. No, I haven't an extensive 
wardrobe by any means. I’ve two 
long evening dresses and a couple 
of short cocktail dresses. I ring 
the changes with those.” 

“Dashing around as you do,” 
said I, “ do you ever get tired of the 
gay social whirl?” 

Grainne, who has quite a sense 
of humour, thought my idea of 
“Life with the Andrews” the 
funniest to date. “Eamonn leads 
such a busy life,” she said, “his 
idea of bliss is a fire and a good 
book.” 

I had one last question of the 
“This is Your Life” wife: “Have 


you any yearnings to be on tele- 
vision? Would you like to be 
a world-wide celebrity, like 
Eamonn?” 

“Tl let you into a secret,” said 
Grainne, “I made two television 
appearances in my life, and both 
times I was scared stiff. I made 
one speech in my life—at a Christ- 
mas féte. Not only was I a nervous 
wreck for a month beforehand, but 
I had Eamonn in a state of jitters 
too—and believe me that takes some 
doing. We both agreed — never 
again.” 

Bri Manon in the Sunday 
Press 


Man in a Green Mask 
Y SEVENTY - ONE - YEARS - OLD 
Joseph Maguire knows the 
identity of The Mysterious Rider 
—the Irish hero of the world’s 
longest serial story. 
And that secret is locked away 
in a battered old attaché case in 


It is the last episode in a story 
which started thirty-two years ago 
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in the Anglo-Celt, the weekly paper 

of Counties Cavan, Monaghan, 

Leitrim, Meath, Westmeath and 
Longford. 

And this year Mr. Maguire has 
had more time to concentrate on 
the adventures of the horseman 
hero who wears a green mask and 
flowing cloak, for he has just re- 
tired after forty-two years as a 
rural postman. 

The Mystery Rider—a Jacobite 
rebel against Williamite forces in 
Ireland in the 1690 period—has 
been foiling villains, rescuing dis- 
tressed damsels, and doing good 
deeds since Mr. Maguire submitted 
the first episode in 1929 as his entry 
in a short-story competition—and 
kept on winning each year after- 
wards, Then a shortage of news- 
print during the war suspended the 
activities of The Mysterious Rider 
for two years, but readers de- 
manded his return. 

Said Mr. Maguire: “The 
Mysterious Rider gets me into 
some tough spots. Once I had him 
unmasked—but the man who did it 
did not live long enough to tell the 
tale. 

“But I know who he is, and I 
have the final instalment already 
written and locked away. People 
will get a surprise when they find 
out who The Mysterious Rider is!” 

Daily Express 


O’Ferrall : TV Pioneer 
S BBC TELEVISION CELEBRATED ITS 
twenty-fifth anniversary on 
November 2, I looked up the official 
Radio Times issue that announced 

the first week’s programmes. 
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CONGO PRELUDE! 

NE Sunday morning, many 

years ago, | went to visit 
a dying colleague. As | 
approached his house a small 
boy ran crying through the 
front gate. Another small boy, 
my colleague’s young son, 
watched gleefully the departing 
child. 

What, | enquired, has hap- 
pened? This was the answer: 
“1 cut all the brass buttons off 
his new sailor jacket so that his 
mother would beat him.” 

if ever, | thought, there was 
a delinquent, this lad is one. 
Never was | more mistaken. 
The button-cutter is now a 
prominent person in the diplo- 
matic service abroad. 

Perhaps, if | had only known 
it, the lad was cut out to be a 
diplomat. His name was Conor 
Cruise O'Brien. 

Seamus O'Farrell in “ Carlow 

Nationalist ” 


There, twice, was the name of 
George More O’Ferrall. On the 
first day, Monday, he presented 
Picture Page, the first of a series in 
which people of interest will be 
introduced. He followed this 
with Marigold, a Scots comedy, on 
the Friday. 

In fact, Mr. O’Ferrall produced 
television’s first three plays, the 
other two being Murder im the 
Cathedral and a _ play on 
Clemenceau, The Tiger. 


When Independent Television 
arrived, he accepted Anglia TV’s 
invitation to head their drama de- 
partment, What does he consider 
his best production? Children of 
the Sun, he tells me. It is the story 
of Fr. Mario Borrelli, the urchins’ 
priest of Naples. 

Mr. O’Ferrall’s film successes 
include such well-remembered ones 
as The Heart of the Matter, Angels 
One Five, The Holly and the Ivy 
and The Green Scarf. 

In Angels One Five he gave John 
Gregson, a fellow-Catholic, his first 
big part. “It was rather frighten- 
ing,” he told me. “It is always a 
risk when one stars a comparative 
unknown.” That film rocketed Mr. 
Gregson to stardom. 

CLEMENT DANE in 
The Universe 


The Road to Fame 
WHILE IN PRISON IN 1922, SEAN 
Lemass received in one of his 
food parcels a copy of an LRA. 
propaganda paper, Poblacht. He 
was discovered in possession of the 
paper, which contained an attack 
on the governor of the very 
prison where he was held, and he 
had a spell in solitary confinement. 
After release, in 1924, Mr. Lemass 
married—as a {£5-a-week assistant 
in his father’s shop. His bride was 
Miss Kathleen Hughes, a hand- 
some, raven-haired’ girl, the 
daughter of a buyer in the carpet 
department of Arnott’s drapery 
store in Dublin. 

They set up home in a three- 
bedroomed house in Villiers Road, 
Rathgar, a suburban residential 
area. That same year he joined the 
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political ranks of Mr. de Valera, 
and became a Sinn Fein candidate 
for the Dail to begin the parlia- 
mentary career that was to bring 
him to fame and honour. 

His ambition could hardly have 
taken him to a position higher than 
head of his country’s Govern- 
ment. ... 

Friends chuckle over an incident 
at the Dublin Castle reception that 
followed his appointment as Prime 
Minister. One of the Brothers who 
had taught him at school was heard 
to say: “He was one of the 
brightest pupils the school ever had, 
and if he had stuck to his studies, 
instead of going out with a gun in 
his hand, he could really have got 
places.” 

RAYMOND FOxHALL in the 
Sunday Express 


Share the Same Village 
[LORD KILLANIN THIS YEAR WAS 

chairman of the Dublin Theatre 
Festival for the third year in succes- 
sion. A native of Galway — his 
family being one of the “ Tribes ” 
—he now lives chiefly in Dublin, 
where his maternal ancestors were 
actors at the Smock Alley Theatre 
—Samuel Reddish and Mary 
Costello. He is married and has 
four children. 

Educated at Eton, the Sorbonne 
and Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
where he was president of the Uni- 
versity Footlights Dramatic Club, 
he became a journalist in Fleet 
Street. 

Visiting the U.S.A. in 1937, on 
his way back from covering the 
Sino-Japanese war, he stayed with 
John Ford, whose family comes 
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from the same village in Ireland, 
and the film which was eventually 
The Quiet Man was first plotted. 
As “Michael Killanin,” he is 
now known principally as a film 
producer. He has been associated 
with John Ford and the late Tyrone 
Power in film productions, including 
The Rising of the Moon, Gideon's 
Day, etc. 
Irish Times 


Bridie’s £500 a week 

VER SINCE SHE WAS FOURTEEN, 

Bridie Gallagher sang for money 
and sometimes earned as much as 
£4 a week, Later she rose to sing- 
ing with dance bands . . . and her 
income soared to £5. Then the 
balloon went up and this pretty 
girl from Cresslough, Co. Donegal, 
found herself earning {£1,000 a 
week. 

“It was frightening at first, all 
that money coming in,” she said. “I 
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didn’t know what to do, I nearly 
went out of my mind with excite- 
ment.” 

That was three years ago. For 
peak engagements she still earns 
anything up to £1,000 a week. But 
for humdrum  come-day-go-day 
assignments she has to “ struggle 
along” on something like half 
that. 

“T’ve got about fifteen people 
on the staff,” she says. “They are 
all paid, and paid very well. But 
the total payroll is about £200.” 

Bridie was one of a family of 
ten. When she was first married, 
to taxi-driver Bob Livingstone, her 
husband’s job brought in about £6 
or £7 a week. Anything extra that 
Bridie earned was swallowed up by 
housekeeping expenses. 

Struggling along on £500 a week? 
“Tr’s quite a headache,” she says. 
“ But it’s worth it!” 

Evening Press 


The Old Lady Said “ Oh!” 

‘Tue late Tipperary-born General Sir William Butler was 
laced at a dinner next to a lady who had a great thirst 

for information about his religion. 

She ran him through the Inquisition, Mariolatry, the bad 
Popes, etc., and finally said: “ But, sir, isn’t it true that your 
Church entices young girls into convents, and then if they 
want to escape you wall them up alive?” 

The General gravely replied: “ Madam, it is perfectly 
true. In fact, we have a special religious Order in the Church 
for that very purpose. We call them Trappists.” 


[t may not be generally known that Tennyson’s favourite 
pipe was an Irish clay. The famous poet was a great lover 
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of the pipe, and baskets of clay pipes ready for use were 
stacked round the walls of his study, while as many as 200 
were to be found lying loose on the floor. 


Portadown Times 
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With exercise, it’s the accumulation of daily little 
things that controls success or failure 


Simple Secret of Good Health 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


" R a long life,” says a 

physician friend of mine, 
“ you must either exercise more or 
always feel hungry!” 

In a day when the sad statistics 
of overweight are being headlined, 
when dietary foods are becoming 
staples on menus, the réle of 
“ exercise” assumes an increasing 
prominence in the national health 
picture. 

No one will deny that our 2oth- 
century inventiveness has focused 
much of its direction on protecting 
the overage adult — even average 
teenager — from exercise. Our 
environment is teeming with such 
devices as the “ step-saving 
kitchen”, and the “ exerciseless 
exerciser” guaranteed to keep the 
body slim. 

Most of us sleep all night in 
comfortable beds, drive to work, 
sit all day behind our desks, or 
stand before our workbenches. We 
drive back home, sit before the 
dinner table, sit to read our papers 
and magazines, sit in front of our 
television set—and so to bed. 

In addition, there is an error in 
the popular idea that we actually 


eat more than grandpa did. The 
truth is that we really exercise 
less! Have you ever examined the 
menu of an old-time wedding 
reception? It is fantastic by 
modern day calorie-counting yard- 
sticks. Yet, in order to get to 
the wedding, grandpa had to walk 
or ride horseback for long dis- 
tances. Also, old-fashioned dancing 
was generally more strenuous than 
the modern variety. By the time 
our grandparents were home, they 
had expended a large part of the 
surplus calories they had accum- 
ulated. 

Suddenly we assume that the 
human body can adapt itself to a 
new way of life centred around a 
minimum of physicai fitness, We 
are all but ignoring the well- 
established facts that if man had 
been intended to live the sedentary 
life which he is increasingly adopt- 
ing, he would never have devel- 
oped an internal skeleton of long 
straight bones, with muscles whose 
attachments favour speed and 
range of movement. Nor would he 
have been equipped with special- 
ised systems for respiration, excre- 
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tion, digestion, temperature regu- 
lation, and circulation to support 
the energy demands of exercise. 

Let’s take a closer look at the 
pattern between ageing and 
physical exercise today. 

It is well known that physical 
fitness climbs steadily for a num- 
ber of years beginning with school. 
As youngsters grow up, they can 
hold their breath for increasingly 
longer periods, work harder and 
harder without fatigue. Then, at 
about age seventeen for boys, four- 
teen for girls, they hit what can 
be considered their physical 
“ peak”. How fast they age after 
adolescence depends somewhat on 
heredity, to be sure, but the rate 
of physical decline after twenty- 
five does tie in with the average 
daily exercise an individual ex- 
poses himself to for the rest of his 
living days.. 

As one expert on physical fit- 
ness has so aptly put it, “I have 
never yet seen a young-looking 
man of sixty who did not have 
his weight well under control and 
who also did not have a clear 
history of having followed 
throughout his life a regimen of 
persistent daily exercise.” 

The idea that exercise expends 
relatively little energy is erron- 
eous. If it were true, strenuous 
physical activity could be of only 
small importance in maintaining 
the balance between calorie intake 
and calorie outgo. 

Another false idea is that, at any 
level of calorie intake, an increase 
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of physical activity is automatically 
followed by an increase in 
appetite and is therefore self- 
defeating as a weight-control 
measure. An increase in food in- 
take follows an increase in exercise 
only under limited and rather un- 
usual conditions. 

The only practical way to keep 
fit and control your weight today 
through exercise is to do a little 
bit of it every day. With exercise, 
as with so many things in this life, 
it’s the accumulation of daily little 
things that controls success or 
failure. For example, a man who 
weighs 150 pounds can expend 
calories in small bundles like this. 
This energy consumption per 
hour in excess of that correspond- 
ing to what he burns up just sit- 
ting and looking at TV is: 

(a) Walking (not running) 100- 
500 calories, depending on 
his gait, 

(b) Swimming, up to 685 cal- 
Ories, 

(c) Skiing, up to 900 calories. 

(d) Mountain climbing, up to 
1,000 calories. 

(e) Ice skating, up to 600 cal- 
ories. 

(f) Bicycling, up to 500 cal- 
ories. 

These facts make it clear that 
the average person could easily 
clip 600 or more calories off his 
daily caloric balance by consci- 
entious attention to short stretches 
of routine daily exercise. 

Health, endurance, nutrition 
and general fitness are all depen- 
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dent on circulatory fitness. The 
only way to get it is by systematic 
exercise. Exercise opens up capil- 
laries not otherwise open. 

Why are these tiny vessels so 
important? According to medical 
experts, muscles, spinal cord, 
brain, lungs, nerves and organs in 
general are penetrated by count- 
less numbers of capillaries. The 
large arteries from the heart 
diminish in size until they are 
called arterioles, then these branch 
out and get smaller to become the 
capillaries. No matter how small, 
these smallest vessels are con- 
trolled by microscopic nerves 
which are called fibrils. Exercise 
affects these nerves and causes 
them to produce dilation in the 
vessels, Thus, the capillaries are 
not fixed in size, but expand 
according to need. And when 
we work up enough energy and 
heat by exercise they will expand 
so that more blood can be distri- 
buted throughout the body. 

A daily walk, or an increase in 
the use of shoe leather around 
the office, shop or home can do 
much to help iriprove the over- 
all body tone. My own formula 
suggests the following schedule: 

To begin, walk perhaps a mile 


a day, with deeper breathing and 
longer steps than normal. When 
the walk is over, take a few hard 
exercises like pushups, situps, 
squat-jumps, and leg raisings 
while lying on the back. Then 
take a bath and a vigorous rub- 
down with a towel. 

If your muscles can take this 
without discomfort, extend the 
walking distance or walk the mile 
faster. Add more to the exercises 
at the end. Continue this pro- 
gramme for two weeks, 

Next extend the walk to two 
miles, faster and faster, day by 
day. I also recommend that you do 
more stretching, walk straighter, 
keep a mental girdle on your 
stomach muscles and limber your 
toes and feet especially at the 
end of each work day. 

Remember, too, that easy exer- 
cise will not help you much. 
You must physically discipline 
your body if you wish to keep 
your profile in check. Should 
you go in for some hard exercis- 
ing, work up to it gradually. A 
hard workout requires adequate 
rest and proper nutrition for re- 
covery. Recovery should be reason- 
ably complete before taking to 
another hard bout. 


GREATNESS comes only to those who seek not how to avoid 


obstacles, but to overcome them 


SYNONYM: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


the word you use when you can’t spell the 


word you wanted to use in the first place. 
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“Pether, put them lovely tomatoes back and give 
that wan her tenpence.” .... It is here you will 
savour the rale Dublin ! 


THERE’S NO 


PLACE LIKE 


MOORE STREET! 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


__ English, naturally, feel that 
they have a proprietary inter- 
est in their own language; and 
recently in The English Speaking 
World it was remarked how quick 
are foreigners to cap a command 
of English with such typical 
phrases as “I rather feel”, or 
“Sort of”, or “Old chap”. 
“And how dearly,” the writer 
adds, “ these foreigners love to say 
*You know ’.” 

Had he known Dublin this keen 
observer (whose name unhappily 
escapes me) would almost certainly 
have asterisked this comment for 
a footnote. For here the Queen’s 
English—of which Dublin, with 
Edinburgh, is reputedly custodian 
—is augmented by a vernacular 
Shakespearean in its resourceful 
vigour. “ You know ” is a phrase, 
in particular, which in Dublinese 
becomes more than a nonchalant 
appendage. It is a sentence with 
a myriad meanings depending on 
the tone of voice with which a flow 
of Dublin talk is buffered by 


“You know!”: ejaculatory, incred- 
ulous, reflective, contradictory, 
complacent, sympathetic. 

This is part of a secret language 
that only a Dubliner could hope 
to understand. Sometimes it would 
seem that the wonderful ‘poetic 
flow is a welling-up of the old 
Gaelic. Real Dublin is what we 
call it here: “‘ That’s the real alley 
daly; that puts the tin hat on it.” 

One recent Saturday, in Moore 
Street, a poor woman ended her 
traditional haggling by walking 
away from _ the stallholder. 
She was followed by a torrent 
of invective from the angry 
“daler”: “Ah ya dunno what ya 
want, ma’am. Gi’ya pain, some a 
them wans—ya’d want the Riddle 
Book in front 0’ ya!” 

In the bar of almost any city pub 
the Dublin vernacular may be 
encountered in full spate, but un- 
fortunately these places for me are 
a closed book. One needs to be 
more hearty, less of the would-be 
gentleman, you know, to avoid 
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speak, look, and do what your own soul from its depths 
Lage you, are credentials of greatness which all men 


understand and acknowledge. 


Tuomas Davis 


being accepted by the barman in 
a manner too elaborately casual. 

But Moore Street, of course, is 
a pure fount of Dublinese and 
there’s a welcome on the mat for 
all in the mélée of thrusting female 
bodies and sharp elbows. Every 
week-end customers from all walks 
of life (some in cars, indeed) fore- 
gather in this bargain mart. I 
noticed a lady, apparently a new- 
comer to Moore Street, buying 
tomatoes. They were put in a 
paper bag for her. 

“You tell me they’re all quite 
sound?” 

The dealer stared at her. “ Yer 
afther buyin’ them, ain’t ya?” 

The lady tipped out her 
tomatoes on the scales. 

“ Look at this; and this! Two 
bad ones.” 

Then Moore Street found voice: 
“Ah musha, is it Switzer’s ya 
think yer shoppin’ in or the Home 
and Colonial? Comin’ here pickin’ 
an’ choosin’ in yer furs an’ 
mud-packed fayshell, God, the airs 
an’ the graces of them! Pether! 
Put them lovely tomatoes back an’ 
give that wan her tenpence.” 

It’s a lively, busy street afford- 
ing little opportunity to stand and 
stare and listen. Yet moving 
slowly through the two-way 
throngs you can hear (the native 
with a glow of recognition) 
snatches or sentences redolent of 
Dublin: 


“ Cold. That’s a tin breeze.” 

“ Phil-o-mee-nah! Phil-o—— 
Ah, where wor ya?” 

A little farther on; “His nibs 
was stoshus, I needn’t tell ya. So 
me an’ the mot goes to the Royal.” 

“ They’re a lovely shoe, they 
really are; an’ them socks with the 
varigations. An’ you know what 
a little manyeen Jem is...” 

I stood near a stall. 

“So they tuk him into Vin- 
cents, the stummick it was. You 
remember the owl fella, a proper 
Mickey dazzler, always in the 
bowler an’ the stripey pants? 
Wanted to be buried in the Kill- 
o’-the-Grange, if ya please.” 

Window-shopping women: 
“ Aw bot wadein I tell ya. An’ 
then sez I. . . an’ so forth, an’ 
etcetera, Ya know.” 

“An would he a haven a lot a 
money if he’d a lived?” 

“Sure I’m tellin’ ya there was 
holy desolation . . .” 

Elbowing past: “I’m afther 
leavin’ Seamus at home doin’ his 
cattier. I’m wall-fallin’ with the 

Is!” 

“So shish she: Lukkit, shish 

“As sure as I’m standin’ here 
I’m tellin’ ya, to help that owl 
eejit I wouldn’t lift hand, foot nor 

And two stalls away, conster- 
nation : 

“A proper little kinat, that’s 
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what y’are—the livin’ spit o’ yer 
owl fella.” 

“He thrun me down!” 

“ Gower that, I never! I was 
esposed to kill him.” 

“He hot me, Ma.” 

“Get up ower that you, or 
ya'll get a clatther in the gob 
there! I was a proper jay ta take 
the two of yous.” 

Then in the middle of the road 
there appeared Joxer Daly him- 
self, declaiming : 


“ Whatever happens, I'll always 
oppose the power of pre-eminence 
over me fella man! Them’s a 
Dubalin man’s sentiments, an’ yez 
can laugh that off any way yez 
like.” 

“Foin Irish tomatoes on’y ten- 
pence! Here y’are, ma’am, ten- 
pence for all the sound Irish 
tomatoes!” 

“Them looks a nice tomato, 
What are ya askin’?” 

So the show goes on. 


Bringing Up Auntie 


N elderly woman was escorting her two nieces round the 
Belfast Zoo, While they were looking at the stork she 
told them the legend of the ungainly bird—how it was instru- 
mental in bringing them to their mothers. 
The children looked at each other in astonishment and 
presently one whispered to the other: “ Don’t you think 
we ought to tell auntie the truth?” 


Snobs in the Majority 

‘THE least snobby man is he who sees most into realities, 
who can detect a barbarian under 3 a title, a fool behind 

half a dozen University degrees, a wise man in a cobbler’s 

shed, a mean rascal dressed in ermine, a gentleman in rags, 

a coward amidst the brag and swagger of a winning side, 

and so on and so on. 

The vast majority of the people of every country is, } 
suggest, made up of palpable snobs, They have their uses 
in the economy of nations. They prop up every worthy 
institution. They buy books they don’t understand; they go 
to plays they don’t appreciate; they pay their shillings to 
enter into a picture gallery out of which they take nothing 
but a headache. In fact they accrete round everything, even 
round anti-snobbery. 

D. P. Moran, Philosophy of Irish Ireland 


‘Tue best proof of the existence of God is the state AA the 
world that has discarded Him. 


‘ 
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Hair-styles are based on 
the fact that seven kinds 
of faces exist, and for each 
there are certain funda- 
mental rules 


WHO'LL CREATE 
AN IRISH 
HAIR-STYLE ? 


FELIX O’BRIEN 


ETHER it is in the 

“ Bouffant”, the “ Audace”, 

or some less exclusive creation, her 

hair is more than ever woman’s 

crowning glory. And no individual 

in our society holds more Pyg- 

malion-like power than the ladies’ 
hairdresser. 

At the turn of this century, a 
woman was considered lovely if her 
hair was curly. But her straight- 
haired sister was called plain, no 
matter how pretty her features. 

Today, by their artistry, hair- 
dressers take the girl with the 
straight hair and place her on top 
of the Beauty League; while the 
girl with curls steals into a salon 
to have the “kinks” ironed out. 
The hairdressing art can place the 
girl with straight hair into a bracket 
where she excites envy. 

The great hairdresser is an artist, 


understandably carried away at 
times by the joys of creation— 
creating a nation of near-beauties 
out of our women, of whom at 
least half—by a conservative esti- 
mate—are straight-haired. 

Immediately after the last war, 
hair-styles became lacquered and 
brittle. Probably as a reaction to 
wartime austerity the most popular 
lines, the Pompadour and the 
Edwardian, were long, high and 
elaborate. 

History was undoubtedly in- 
fluencing hair-styles, but these 
proved so complicated that women 
were scared to comb them out for 
days after they’d been set and 
lacquered. As a consequence, hair 
dried and split. There was an un- 
precedented incidenc¢’ of dandruff, 
because there was no ventilation in 
those stiff, piled hairstyles. 

With the 1950s this ugly, un- 
hygienic era began to fizzle out, 
until today stylists have developed 
types of hair-dos that are con- 
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sidered the healthiest of all time. 

Several factors have influenced 
today’s modes, Natural brunettes 
and blondes, present little problem 
to the profession. But in nations 
whose colouring is between Latin 
and Nordic—as is our own—the 
dominant colouring is generally 
mid-brown. Our hairdressers dis- 
covered that when “ mousy ” hair 
is given an odd copper-highlight, 
the result is sensational, and 
“ voila!”, mousy hair can compare 
with the most attractive coiffures. 


Even more revolutionary is the 
advance in permanent waving. The 
permanent wave remains far and 
away the most socially significant 
of all beauty treatments. Even in 
its unwieldy infancy, it went far 
towards bridging the gulf between 
“curling ” and “ straight ”. 

The first electric machines, in- 
troduced around 1920, were fear- 
some affairs in which customers 
were strung-up like victims of 
torture, Besides the undignified 
posture and not a little discomfort, 
the weaving operation took the 
best part of a day, and the results 
could be appalling—unprepossess- 
ing “ birds’ nests ”, masses of tight 
curls or a mangled mixture of 
waves. 

The first “improvement” was 
a massive steam-waving contriv- 
ance that mercifully became obso- 
lete overnight. The innovation that 
saved our women folk was the 
civilised “cold wave”, a largely 
chemical process that has now been 
developed to a standard where it 
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actually compensates for most of 
the hair’s conditional deficiencies. 

Of course, neither “ permanent ” 
hair colour nor “ permanent” 
waves last forever. In our equable 
climate, where the natural growth 
of hair is uncommonly rapid, both 
treatments are—for the stylists, at 
least — gratifyingly impermanent. 
Equally short lived are the shapes 
and styles of “heads.” In the 
jargon of the hairdressing profes- 
sion, the head is spoken of 
reverently as if having a disem- 
bodied life of its own. 

All hair styles are based on the 
fact that seven kinds of faces exist, 
and for each there are certain 
fundamental rules, With big faces, 
the hair is teased towards the face, 
with smaller, it is drawn away. The 
individual artist has, of course, 
certain personal techniques and 
formulas. 

The great hairdresser will take 
a face the size of a moon, and make 
it gamin-like, or enlarge the small, 
sharp face by softening all its bad 
features. This form of renovation 
is most popular today, even though 
we occasionally see the diminutive 
woman, with hair streaming down 
to her waist, or the “ who’s for 
tennis-type ” of herculean girl with 
her hair sleeked back. 

Perhaps the biggest breeze in the 
great gales of change that have 
blown upon the hairdressing in- 
dustry in the last decade is the 
revolution in  hairsetting tech- 
nique by the introduction of 
“ Roller-setting”. This process 
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WHO’LL CREATE AN 
achieves a far lighter and more 


. natural look than pin-curling. 


Rollers were first introduced in 
Switzerland about 1954, and 
caught on immediately. They are 
colourful, easy to manipulate, and 
can be used in the privacy of the 
home. With them, working-girls 
and housewives with no pretensions 
to the more exclusive creations can 
experiment on their own heads to 
their hearts’ content. 

Styles, themselves, are deter- 
mined in France and Italy, with 
Parisian styles “ out on their own ” 
in popularity. It is odd that though 
Ireland is currently rich in creative 
artists in other fields, there have 
been no internationally-famous 
Irish hair-styles. 

Most continental styles are, how- 
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ever, mildly “Irishised” before 
they are released to the profession, 
through trade journals, hair-con- 
ventions and other channels, And, 
despite the fact that they are im- 
ported, the Irishwoman has the 
latest styles almost as soon as her 
Latin sisters, for there is no isola- 
tion in the world of hair-dressing. 

Though in some quarters there 
remains a predilection for coiffeurs 
who are male and foreign, native- 
born stylists have learnt all the 
skill and artistry that spells suc- 
cess. 

The advantages of a continental 
name are fast fading, and only the 
other day my wife remarked how 
refreshing it was to have her hair 
done by an expert who was not 
ashamed of an Irish brogue. 


Cure for a Complex 


‘THE central thing in handling a sense of inferiority is to try 
to see yourself as you actually are and to get a proper 
attitude about sonal in relationship to other people. 

The least of us can say, “I can’t do everything, but I 
can do something, and I’m going to do it with all my mind, 
heart, and soul.” The squirrel expressed a sound psycho- 
logical truth when he said to the mountain: 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 


J.H.M. 


[NSTALMENT COoLLEcToR: “What do you mean, you've 
never made a single payment on your piano?” 
“ Well, the company advertises: ‘ Pay as you play ’.” 
“ What has that got to do with it?” 
“ I don’t play.” 


“ 
fiers. 
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Ir HAPPENED MoNnTH 


What a Strange Christmas 
23 Years Ago! 


[7 WAS THE BEST OF TIMES, IT WAS 

the worst of times . . . December, 
1938, was a strange, complicated 
time in the history of Dublin and 
the world, 

It was unusually cold. Every day 
there were stories of icy roads and 
heavy snowfalls. The Christmas 
scene would be one of snow and 
ice, newspapers assured readers. 

There was plenty to eat and 
drink, but despite the false promise 
of Munich, some months before, 
warlike preparations were going 
ahead. Ireland was to have at least 
a full year’s supply of grain, one 
paper said. And one chilly day, in 
Kilbride, poison gases of various 
types were released in a gas-mask 
test. 

Children skated on the pond in 
Dublin’s Stephen’s Green; it hadn’t 
frozen over so thickly for nearly 
thirty years. And while jackboots 
thudded down the streets of Europe, 
Ireland settled in to enjoy the last 
peace-time Christmas for several 
years to come. 

1,200 men were called off relief 
schemes and from the Labour 
Exchanges to deal with the snow 
on the Dublin streets, snow which 
cost the taxpayer nearly {£1,000 a 
day. The river Shannon flooded, 
and the floods froze stiff. 


Otherwise things were much as 
usual, that cold December . . . apart, 
that is, from the distant, terrifying 
rumble of the war to come. 


Bottle from the Gods 
“ Pre, BOYS, FIRE!” THAT WAS 
the shout that arose in the old 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, and from 
the crowded gods a quart-bottle 
came whirling down to shatter on 
the stage, missing the Viceregal 
Box by inches. 

The incident became known as 
the “Bottle Riot”, and charged 
with the offence were six staunch 
Orangemen. They were accused of 
the attempted assassination of the 
Marquis Wellesley, brother of the 
Iron Duke, and the new Lord 
Lieutenant (or Viceroy) of Ireland. 

A strong supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation, the Marquis incurred 
the displeasure of the Orangemen 
by banning a parade held in Dublin 
around the statue of King William 
the Third in College Green, a 
parade which often gave rise to 
savage rioting. 

On December 14, 1822, on the 
occasion of a command perform- 
ance, attended by the Marquis, the 
Orangemen took over the gallery 
of the old Royal, and during an 
interval the bottle came sailing down 
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from the smoky heights of the 
theatre. 

But the six men responsible for 
the incident were acquitted, by a 
jury composed almost exclusively 
of Orange supporters, despite the 
evidence, which clearly indicated 
that the six in the dock were guilty 
of an attempt to, at least, injure the 
Marquis. 


Under the Fleur-de-Lys 


T WAS A SAD SCENE ON THE QUAYS 
of Cork that bleak winter’s day 
in 1691. The twelve ships drew 
slowly away, and prepared to slip 
downstream. On board were the 
men who were to be known in 
history as the Wild Geese, and this 
was the beginning of their journey 
and their Continental saga. 


On the quaysides were the women 
they were forced to leave behind. 


Said the famous historian, 
Macaulay: “A wild and terrible 
wailing arose from the shore.” Even 
hearts steeled by “hatred of the 
Irish race and the Romish faith” 
were moved to compassion, he 
added. 

More boats had been expected. 
If they had arrived, the wailing 
women would have accompanied the 
men they loved. The sounds of the 
lamentation followed the boats 
down the river. 

On December 3 the ships reached 
Brest. On the dockside, there, the 
men lined up once more at the com- 
mand of their leader, Patrick 
Sarsfield. And from then on they 
were to fight under a foreign flag 
that was to become familiar and 
loved—France’s fleur-de-lys. 


THIS MONTH 4I 


Drama at Downing Street 
CEMBER 6, 1921, . AND 

in London’s Downing Street a 
group of Irishmen were faced with 
a problem that would daunt the 
stoutest of hearts. 

David Lloyd George, shrewd, 
cunning, wise in the ways of break- 
ing men and forcing decisions, faced 
them across the conference table. 

“TI have to communicate with 
Sir James Craig tonight,” he said. 
“T have alternative letters prepared, 
one enclosing Articles of Agree- 
ment, the other a refusal. Which am 
I to send? If I send the refusal, it 
is war—and war in three days.” 

Lloyd George wanted the answer 
that night, and in a mood of gloom 
and uncertainty the Irishmen re- 
turned to their hotel in Hans Place. 
There they debated for hours, as 
they had debated many times in 
the past few wecks. 

During those weeks of dragging 
negotiations they had been sub- 
jected to intense strain, a strain 
artfully intensified by Lloyd George 
and his assistants. And now that 
strain was beginning to tell. 

Finally, the group returned to 
Downing Street and, at 2.20 a.m., 
signed the document. And so Ire- 
land moved into one of the saddest, 
most difficult times in her long 
history. The Treaty had been 
signed, and fratricidal strife was all 
too soon to come... . 


“ Welcome Home,” said 
Parnell 


CONVICT LOOKED UP AS THE 
warder tapped him on the 
shoulder. “ Davitt, come to the 
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Governor’s room.” Obediently the 
prisoner followed the warder’s in- 
struction, that December day in 
1877. 

The Governor of Dartmoor 
prison faced his prisoner across a 
desk. Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, he explained, had ordered that 
the prisoner be released on a ticket- 
of-leave for the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Michael Davitt bowed politely. 
Soon after he was given £3 and a 
suit of clothes, and walked out into 
freedom after over seven years in 
various British prisons. 

To mark his home-coming bon- 
fires were lit on the hills overlook- 
ing Dublin Harbour. The pier at 
Kingstown—now Dun Laoghaire— 
was crowded with people. Cheers 
echoed across the water as the boat 
neared the pier, rockets soared into 
the sky, and amid all the clamour 
of a hero’s welcome Davitt strode 
down the gangplank to step on his 
native soil once more. 

“Welcome home, Mr. Davitt,” 
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said Charles Stewart Parnell, 
coming forward with outstretched 
hands. It was a memorable day for 
Ireland and for Davitt. 


Enter : The Abbey 
[DECEMBER 27, 1904 . . . AND THE 

curtains rose in the Abbey 
Theatre for the first time. 

The Irish dramatic movement had 
started years before, of course. 
Plays by Yeats, Martyn, Synge and 
others had been staged in various 
halls around the city. But now the 
Irish players, thanks to the kind- 
ness and generosity of Miss 
Horniman, were to have a per- 
manent home. 

A capacity audience, wild with 
enthusiasm, saw On Baile’s Strand, 
by W. B. Yeats, and Lady Gregory’s 
Spreading the News, two plays 
which were to be staged many 
times by the Abbey players in the 
years that followed. 

Ireland’s National Theatre had 
a home at last. 

J.E. 


[NpER the portico of the old General Post Office in Dublin, 
which was destroyed by fire in the Rising of 1916, there 
were four large windows with brass slit mouths open to 


“ Too Late Fee” 


receive letters. 


The first two mouths bore the ordinary inscription, the 
third one was inscribed the “ Late Fee ” box, and the fourth 
was the “ Too Late Fee ” box. I can’t think what that “ Too 


Late Fee ” box meant. 


Maup Wynne, An Irishman and His Family 


To smile at the jest which plants a thorn in another’s breast 
is to become a principal in the mischief. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
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Warning : The most casual conversation can 
suddenly plunge you overboard into turbid 
waters ! 


MINNOWS, MONSTERS AND 
THE IRISH MOOD | 


The writer, a former Boston advertising executive, 
found his membership on The American Council 
for Trinity College, Dublin, a fine excuse to visit 
his beloved Ireland. This engaging description of 
fishing, the Irish propensity for suddenly changing 
the conversational mood, and the probability of 
the Loch Ness Monster point up his affection 
for the country and its people 


FRANCIS W. HATCH 


Ireland the most casual con- 
versation, like the weather, can 
suddenly and unexpectedly cloud 
up, grow chilly, and suffer a com- 
plete change of mood. 

On a mild July evening, in late 
lingering twilight, I rested elbows 
on the coping of the town bridge 
in Sligo. Swallows were darting 
giddily overhead. Below, in the 
river bed, small boys were tossing 
stones into the occasional pools 
left behind by the dropping of 
tidal waters. 

A young man at my left, wear- 
ing a comfortable old tweed 


jacket with leathern patches at the 


elbows, recognised me as a 
stranger. He turned out to be a 
clerk in a sporting-goods store, 
well informed on fishing and 
eager to give me news of local 
waters. 

“ If we do get rain when you’re 
up in Donegal, be sure that your 
fly box holds plenty of Peter 
Ross, Connemara Black, and Blue 
Butcher. With streams so dry, 
stick to the loughs and settle for 
brown trout.” 

As we chatted, a young girl 
started across the bridge, hesi- 
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tated, and took her place at my 
right. There was no doubt about 
it, she had a disturbingly pretty 
face. Her sleek black hair was 
pulled back in a chignon and 
secured by an apple-green ribbon. 
She took no notice of me or my 
neighbour and fixed her gaze 
steadily downriver. 

I returned to talk about fishing 
and listened to proffered advice on 
the proper technique for hooking 
a sea trout, After a further sug- 
gestion that the fly should travel 
with the flow of the river, I turned 
towards the young lady. At the 
same moment she had turned and 
looked at me with penetration and 
an expression of utter melancholy. 

Common courtesy pressed me 
to inquire whether there was 


something I might do. The longer 


the silence, the deeper my con- 
fusion. Finally I managed a tepid 
observation that even so beautifu! 
an evening as this held a note of 
sadness, “ Faith, yes,” she replied, 
in a voice that might have been 
a sigh itself. “I was longing for 
the waters to carry me away.” 
At this poetic moment my fish- 
ing friend nudged my elbow to 
enlighten me of the sea trout’s 
habit of travelling in “ shoals ”. 
By the time I had heard him out 
and turned back she had gone. 
The last I saw of her was an 
apple-green ribbon fading into 
twilight at the end of the bridge. 
I was aware again of this sensi- 
tivity of conversation at Lough 
Eske, where we had joined a com- 
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pany of fishermen a week later. A 
friend in Dublin had recommended 
the plush comfort of a country 
estate, formerly the domain of a 
titled Englishman. The letterhead 
confirming our reservation pro- 
claimed it to be “The Most 
Beautiful Place on Earth”, and 
the Irish Tourist Bureau modestly 
added the accolade that it is 
known as “The Most Exclusive 
Hotel in Ireland”. 

With a dozen guests—Scotch, 
Irish, and English—we shared the 
comforts of the cosy little bar, the 
sun lounge, the whispering peat 
fires, and a competent staff. 

After two days of futile fishing 
on the lake, I decided to head up 
into the mountains, largely for the 
exercise. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and I took my rod along to investi- 
gate a small stream that tumbled 
down through a mountain gorge 
into the head of the lake. I was 
assured that there would be no 
fish of respectable size. But the 
promise of the wild beauty of the 
mountain slopes was incentive 
enough. 

I left my car by an old stone 
bridge and headed up a rough 
path, stopping to cast in pools or 
runs along the way. Beautiful 
clear water, but no fish. A mile up 
the valley, the warmth of July had 
changed to something close to 
New England autumn, with tur- 
bulent gusts sweeping down from 
the bald granite peaks. 

The path skirted a small white 
stone-walled farmhouse. Below the 
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house, a road led to a bridge across 
the stream. Beyond, on the moun- 
tain slopes, were rough pastures 
traced by wandering stone walls. 


On the bridge a man stood wav- 


ing his arms and shouting wildly 
into the wind. He might have been 
demented and acting out the 
opening of a short story by Poe. 
For a moment I could find no ex- 
planation. 

Then, high up on the valley 
wall, fully a mile away, I made out 
a black speck dashing frantically 
about. It was a sheep dog, like a 
captain in the field, manoeuvring 
a grey-brown mass of sheep, now 
dividing, now changing front, now 
wheeling down toward the com- 
mander on the bridge. Commands 
from the master, which seemed 
unintelligible and impossible to 
be heard, were being executed by 
a dog working for the love of it. 

Two miles up, bushes along the 
stream had dwarfed to heather, 
which gave a pink pattern to the 
mountain grass. The course now 
swept through steep gorges, with 
the stream tumbling over rocky 
walls in silvery waterfalls. Trout 
waters like an old Currier and 
Ives lithograph, I thought; deep 
and clear and rushing with wisps 
of spray, like silken scarves, 
whisking across the pools, 

With care and patience I fished, 
wet and dry, with every fly, 
plausible and speculative in the 
box. There were plenty of nimble 
little five-inchers, but no sign of 
anything better. Another half hour 
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45 
brought fatigue and the decision to 
call it a day. It was four-thirty. 
Before turning back, I stretched 
out with my knapsack as a pillow. 
Far below was the silver ribbon 
of Lough Eske. A mile above, on 
the mountain faces, where grass 
thinned out to granite, feeding 
sheep were tiny dots which 
scarcely seemed to move, Peace, 
heavenly peace, without a sound 
except the murmur of the stream 
and the sigh of the wind. 

At seven-thirty we gathered 
around the little bar for small talk 
about the luck of the day. A 
Scottish lady whom I knew to be 
an extremely competent fisher- 
woman inquired what I had found 
in the way of trout. I told her of 
the five-inchers in the picturesque 
pools. She suggested wryly that I 
had little to show for such a long 
climb. 

A trifle tartly, I replied that she 
might not have expected me to 
take the Loch Ness Monster from 
a mountain trickle. Her expression 
at once became grim and dour. In 
explanation, her husband, touch- 
ing my arm, said quietly, “ You 
have stumbled on a subject which 
is painful to my wife. She has 
seen the Loch Ness Monster, and 
she hates scoffers.” 

Incredulous, I asked politely for 
what she cared to tell. 

“I was born and lived as a 
child close by Loch Ness,” she 
said. “ When I was eight years old, 
I was walking along the bank 
with my mother one summer’s 
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afternoon. An excursion boat was 
moving down the loch. As we 
watched, the head and shoulders 
of a great creature rose from the 
lake between us and the steamer. 

“It swam along the surface for 
a while and then submerged. I 
was terrified, and so was my 
mother. I wouldn’t dream of ever 
again swimming in the loch.” 

I asked her to make a sketch 
from memory, in my notebook, of 
what she had seen. Emboldened 
by the warmth of Irish whiskey, I 
suggested facetiously that her 
sketch followed the classic pattern 
of the “ great beasties ” which em- 
bellished romantic old sea tales. 

“Now, my dear,” her husband 
suggested with gentle hand on her 
shoulder, “ perhaps it is time for 
us to be going in to dinner.” 

“Tl settle this myself ”—she 
bridled—“ and I'll inquire of the 
gentleman if he is aware that there 
were fifty-one reported and docu- 
mented sightings of the Loch Ness 
creature in 1933 alone.” 

Before replying, I drained my 
glass at a gulp. “It so happens,” 
I said, “ I have a friend in Boston, 
a marine biologist. He tells me that 
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one of the photographs suggests 
a dog otter; another looks sur- 
prisingly like the contour of a 
giant squid, a species known to 
attain a length of fifty feet.” 

“You seem to know more about 
this controversy than you gave 
me to believe,” she said, with 
diminishing acerbity. “And per- 
haps you have seen Commander 
Gould’s book.” 

I told her that I had read the 
text at the Boston Atheneum and 
was perfectly willing to admit that 
there had been strange and unex- 
plained goings on in the loch, with 
its incredible depth of 700 feet. 

“Perhaps the skin divers and 
the sonar boys will come up with 
the answer,” observed her hus- 
band. 

“Let’s hope so,” I replied. 
“ And now, if you’ll permit me, Pll 
order a touch of Irish whiskey for 
a wee doch-an’-dorris to settle our 
stomachs and an old Scottish 
argument, and then we’ll go along 
to dinner.” 

In Ireland the most casual con- 
versation can suddenly plunge you 
overboard into turbid waters 700 
feet deep! 


ST. THomMas AQUINAS was a very stout man and, one even- 
ing, was making his way as best he could along the 


corridor to the little oratory in the priory—late for Divine 
Office again. As he passed a statue of Our Lady, it spoke : 

“ Thomas, Thomas. You are late for vespers again.’ 

“TI confess it, dearest Mother, but at least J was keeping 
the rule of silence in the corridor.” LC, 


NOTHING ever happens in a small town, but what you hear 


makes up for it. 
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Do you know that serious defects and minor 
weaknesses of the nervous system can run in 
families ? 


NERVES: 
it’s a modern malady 


FAMILY DOCTOR 


| people are unaware 
of their nerves. It is only when 


these strange conductors of sensa- 
tion and energy become disordered 
in function that the word “nerves” 
can masquerade as the name of a 
modern and very prevalent dis- 
ease. 

A nerve actually consists of a 
bundle of very fine fibres bound 
closely together and surrounded 
by a protective sheath containing 
much fat. As a rule the larger and 
more important nerves do not run 
very near the surface of the body. 
One exception is the ulnar nerve 
running near the “funny bone”, 
and another the sciatic nerve of 
the leg which in part of its course 
is fairly near the skin. The first is 
liable to injury from accidental 
blows, and the second to injury by 
cold, causing the painful ailment 
known as sciatica, The most im- 
portant collection of nerves of all 
—the brain—is well protected by 
the bony layers of the skull. 


Unfortunately nerves are not so 
well protected from harmful in- 
fluences inside the body as they 
are from accidental injury. If we 
use for a moment the time- 
honoured simile of a telephone 
system for the brain and nerves, 
it is easy to see how breakdowns 
fall into two main groups. 

First, there are those due to a 
fault inherent or acquired in the 
line itself. Second, there are break- 
downs due to faulty working of 
the system—crowding it with con- 
flicting messages or putting on it 
a strain for which it was not in- 
tended. 

The cure for “ nerves” is the 
recognition of the cause in the in- 
dividual’s particular case. Gener- 
ally it has something to do with 
the conduct of life which is plac- 
ing on the person a strain greater 
than he can bear. Readjustment 
may seem difficult, but with care 
it can generally be brought about. 

Inherent weakness of the nerv- 
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ous system very often runs in 
families, This point applies not 
only to serious defects leading to 
mental breakdown, but to minor 
weaknesses—the tendency to be 
neurotic, highly-strung, and un- 
even in temperament. 

Children who belong to “nervy” 
families need watching closely but 
unostentatiously for symptoms of 
nervous strain. Temper, naughti- 
ness, undue fatigue, “ jumpiness ” 
and irritability are symptoms which 
suggest that the child is being 
overdriven in one way or another. 
In such a case, the health must 
be the first object, success in 
examinations and scholarships and 
the like being a secondary con- 
sideration in this particular case. 

An inherently sound nervous 
system can very quickly be dam- 
aged by poisons from the blood- 
stream. Excessive smoking and 
alcoholism, overeating even, can 
produce in the blood toxins which 
affect the nervous system more 
quickly than any other part. 

Without actual poisoning, there 
may be simply malnutrition of the 
nerves, Lack of a proper mixed 
diet rich in fresh uncooked foods 
soon produces a state of “ nervous 
starvation ”. 


IRISH DIGEST 


Misuse—in the sense of over- 
use of the nervous system—is very 
common today. Notice the ten- 
dency towards the gruesome, the 
horrifying and macabre in plays, 
books, cinema and TV  pro- 
grammes of recent years. It is a 
disquieting symptom of the times, 
indicating that overused nerves 
are failing to respond to ordinary 
stimuli. 

How can you tell if you suffer 
from “nerves”? This problem is 
not easy to solve and sometimes 
takes time even for an experi- 
enced physician. But it is wise not 
to allow anyone to label your com- 
plaint as “ nerves” without under- 
going an exhaustive medical 
examination to exclude the possi- 
bility of organic disease. 

A patient suffers from abnormal 
fears, worries, emotions and 
anxieties. He is distressed and 
often cannot sleep. A characteristic 
of the symptoms is that they tend 
to appear and disappear without 
apparent reason. 

For example, in nervous 
dyspepsia the symptoms appear 
chiefly when the patient is worried 
and tired, while in dyspepsia of 
organic origin they are worse after 
a heavy meal. 


[t doesn’t take much to keep you alive, and when you're 
alive on little it’s then you are most truly alive. 


SEOSAMH Mac GRIANNA 


‘Tuere’s good reason why some men do not take the boss 
home for dinner. She’s already there. 
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Beware of those denizens of the deep—the Merrows of 
the green teeth and hair, red noses and pigs’ eyes and 
their beguiling womenfolk ! 


* 


This Kerry Peninsula is 
Full of Surprises . 


PROFESSOR AUGUST CLOSS 


7 the furthest south-west of 
Ireland there has been pre- 
served, even to this day, an old 
Irish community. In the village of 
Dunquin opposite the island of 
Blasket, English is a foreign lan- 
guage that is scarcely understood. 

When I stayed there before the 
last war, newspapers were only 
occasionally blown in by 
foreigners. The clocks were not 
regulated according to modern 
summertime, No hotel disturbed 
the arcadian stillness in which the 
few stone houses scattered between 
mountains and ocean are envel- 
oped. 

This west coast of Ireland is 
unique in Europe. Even Cornwall 
offers rivalry in vain with the wild 
beauty of the deep-blue ocean 
from which the fantastic quarries 
rise into the peninsula, Heavy 
waves drive the foam over the 
black sandstone rocks. Sea, noth- 


ing but sea, and above, the azure- 
blue sky. 

The current relentlessly washes 
sand and rubble on to the shore. 
The ocean shakes and booms; its 
flow is endless, endless its calm, 
endless its striving. A shimmering 
emerald wave throws up white 
spray. It rides beyond the preced- 
ing waves; far away and high 
above the cliffs, the uninhabited 
island of Inish Tuiscirt, often 
called the “ Dead Man ”, north of 
Dunquin, lies there like a fallen 
giant, defiantly turned to stone 
and washed by the ocean. 

The peninsula itself is full of 
surprises: now it pushes forward 
in long projections, now it retreats 
gently into a valley, now it thrusts 
forth again as barren 
pastureland, Colum Cille’s pas- 
sionate greeting to Ireland forces 
itself on to every lip: “ Gael! 
Gael! beloved name.” 
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The miraculous colours of a 
Bécklin bewitch this coast in 
summer. When, before rainy 
weather, sea lions suddenly dive 
up near to the beach, the legend 
is recalled which tells of the 
Merrows of the green teeth, green 
hair, eyes of a pig and red noses. 
Their women-folk are seductive, 
scaly-skinned fish-wives who often 
lie in wait to tempt a handsome 
boy into the deeps. They wear a 
red cap, which if they lost it, would 
prevent them from returning into 
the sea. Occasionally they come on 
land in the form of little cows 
without horns. 


T. C. Croker in Irish Fairy and 
Folk Tales tells the story of the 
cages of souls. It is a very 
humorous story of the cunning 
fisherman Jack Dogherty from 
County Clare, who goes into the 
emerald underworld with a Merrow 
whom he later outwits in a drink- 
ing competition, by knocking over 
the jars where his friend of the 
underworld used to keep the souls 
of shipwrecked sailors. 


Often, however, the atmosphere 
of Irish stories is charged with 
melancholy. The fishermen fear 
the sea which brings them food but 
also demands sacrifice. Omens 
arise from its very depth. Banshee 
is the fatal fairy who announces 
death with her laments. Even to- 
day many Irish people not only on 
this peninsula, but also in towns 
(Cork, Limerick, etc.) believe in 
the Banshee and in Tir-na-n-Og, 
the Land of Youth. On All Saints’ 
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Day the gates separating fairies 
and mortals are opened. Demons 
appear on earth. 

Legends and superstition thrive 
in such a climate. Lady Wilde in 
Ancient Legends of Ireland tells 
of a black lamb, in whose form 
the ghost of a dead person wanders 
about each night. 

When there is a storm of rain 
both man and animal are prisoners 
night and day. The wind soughs 
and rattles in the crevices of the 
stone walls. Squalls of rain lurk 
forebodingly in the marshes, In a 
trice the fog descends into the 
valley. Sheets of pouring rain 
scurry past. The pitter-patter of 
the rain—Bdisteach, Bdisteach! 

Cattle and donkeys  timidly 
crouch behind the fuchsia hedges. 
Within a few minutes a gust of 
wind scares the fog back to the 
heights lying opposite. Then the 
damp countryside is filled with 
streams of mild warmth. However, 
the next storm makes the rain pour 
on the stone houses and tarred 
roofs. 

Peat is the only fuel for miles 
around. Donkeys carry the black 
oblong pieces in baskets to one 
place, where these are stacked 
into coffin-shaped heaps, so that 
they may be brought home later— 
in a trucail (small cart)—and often 
in the rain. 

The inhabitants of the Blasket 
Island lived almost entirely on the 
catch. It was once the only in- 
habited (now evacuated) island in 
the area, some five miles long, not 
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THIS KERRY PENINSULA 


more than half a mile wide and 
about three miles from Dunquin. 
On the island (when I visited it) 
there lived twenty-five families 
who spoke almost nothing but 
Irish. Twice a week a boat came 
with the mail, In winter all con- 
nections with the mainland were 
broken off for a considerable time. 
During these long, lonely even- 
ings they would make their own 
violins, busy themselves with car- 
pentry and sing their old songs. 
There, as in Dunquin, the staple 
diet was potatoes, turnips and fish. 
Work was poorly paid. For more 
than 100 mackerel the merchants 
before the war would offer one 
shilling and sixpence! Small 
wonder that from almost every 
family two or three emigrated. 
The area is full of ancient curi- 
osities. One of the most striking 
views of the coast is north-west of 
Dunquin, looking down from the 
cliffs of the Three Sisters which 
push themselves with their sea- 
ward-pointing peaks sharply into 
the water. Not far from the rocky 
coastal road at Slea Head, which 
en a sunny summer day can com- 
‘pete with the Italian landscape, 
are the so-called Beehive Huts 
(clochans): old, round stone huts 
which monks built themselves 
more than 1,000 years ago. Near- 
by, right to the cliffs, the Giant’s 


IS FULL OF SURPRISES §1 


Grave, a remarkable fortress-like 
grave, can be found. 

The inhabitants in and around 
Dunquin are Catholics. On Sun- 
days I saw the women gather 
before the church, In their dark 
shawls, old and young looked 
almost alike, Occasionally light city 
shoes and transparent silk stock- 
ings shone treacherously through 
the grey monotony. There was no 
community singing nor any com- 
munity praying in the church. 

Ireland bears incalculable traces 
which prove that from the oldest 
times until today Irish poetry is 
still a living force. On the moun- 
tain to the north of Dunquin 
strangers are shown the stone- 
built camp of Diarmaid and 
Grainne, the beloved heroes of the 
Celtic Tristan and Helen sagas. 

Whilst fleeing from old Finn the 
lovers here sought rest in passing. 
From the top of Diarmaid hill 
there stretches a breath-taking 
panorama. The dead man, petrified 
into a rock, lies with his face in 
the glossy glance of the midday 
sun. The cry of a bird, hard as 
twanging wire, breaks the silence. 

In the evening the lovers’ camp 
is shrouded in a hovering veil. For 
the last time the houses in the 
valley stand out in the view. The 
fuchsias burn in the light of the 
setting sun. 


QOvE of the first things one notices in a backward country 
is that the children still obey their parents. 


The Far East 


BooK title: Learn to Skate in Eight Easy Sittings. 
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No wonder novelist Phyllis 

Bentley described their work 

as a Yorkshire tune played 
on an Irish harp 


FATHER OF 
THE BRONTE 
SISTERS 


Storytelling was hereditary in 
the family . . . in the Boyne 
Valley and in County Down 


MAURA PRUNTY 


HE Reverend Patrick Bronté 

was in no small way respon- 
sible for the Irish side of the 
Bronté fame. It is only fitting that 
those of us who recognise the 
Bronté novelists as literary celebri- 
ties should know more about the 
man who became the father of this 
famous family. 

Many writers have described 
the lives of these frail geniuses of 
the Yorkshire moors, but few have 
penned the strong influence exer- 
cised upon their literary studies 
by their father. 

Hugh Prunty (the original early 
Gaelic spelling of the name), 


father of Patrick and grandfather 
of the novelists, came originally 
from the Boyne valley near Drog- 
heda, but when about sixteen years 
of age moved north to Emdale, 
near Rathfriland, County Down, 
where he married Alice McClory, 
daughter of a wealthy farmer from 
nearby Ballynaskeagh. Patrick 
Bronté was born at Emdale, the 
eldest of a large family. 

Storytelling was hereditary in 
the Bronté family. The Reverend 
Patrick inherited it from his 
father, Hugh Prunty, known to all 
the countryside as the storyteller 
of Emdiale. 

Strange as it may appear, Hugh 
never committed any of his stories 
to paper; only a poem dedicated 
to his wife. The first line of this 
poem Charlotte brings into Jane 
Eyre, thus showing her deep 
appreciation of her grandfather’s 
literary efforts. Hence the inherit- 
ance of the Bronté family was 
imbibed by their father beside an 
Irish cottage fire. 
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When a boy, Patrick was 
apprenticed to the weaving in- 
dustry, but being an ambitious 
young man with literary aspira- 
tions, he had more taste for books 
than for the weaving trade. It is 
quite probable that it was this 
determination and ambition on the 
part of Patrick Bronté that put the 
family’s literary achievements on 
the map. He educated himself by 
his own efforts, taught at a Glas- 
gow school and tutored the 
parson’s children. 

In the year 1802 Patrick Bronté 
entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, when he changed his 
name from that of Prunty to 
Bronté. Few may be aware of the 
origin of the change of name. 
There were no Brontés in Ireland 
until the time of Lord Nelson, for 
whom the Rev. Patrick Bronté 
had a marked admiration. 

After the battle of Trafalgar the 
Sicilians conferred on Nelson the 
title of Duke of Bronté, the name 
of a town in Sicily. It was from 
the time of the conferring of this 
Dukedom that the change of name 
took place. 

From the day Patrick Bronté 
entered Cambridge he got, as it 
were, his foot on the ladder of 
fame when he took his B.A. 
degree and became a Church of 
England clergyman. Apart from 
his literary family the Rev. 
Patrick was himself a man of 
letters, having had two volumes of 
verse, Cottage Poems, and a prose 
work, Rural Ministrel, published 


BRONTE SISTERS 


CEREMONY AT EMDALE 


ON June 9 of this year the 
Bronté Memorial Trustees 

met at what remains of the 
cottage at Emdale, County 
Down, in which the Rev. 
Patrick was born—on St. 
Patrick's Day, 1777—to observe 
the centenary of his death. 

The trustees have saved the 
cottage from _ disappearing 
altogether, and have erected a 
memorial at it, and surround- 
ing railings. 

The centenary was also 
observed at Haworth. 


before a line had been penned by 
his famous daughters. 

When curate at Hartshead he 
wrote two books and a further col- 
lection of poems. So much for 
Patrick Bronté’s intellectual abili- 
ties. 

Now let us take Patrick Bronté, 
the man. It would, I think, be a 
kind gesture to remove as far as 
possible apprehensions regarding 
his character, Was he the stern, 
somewhat eccentric parent that we 
are at times led to believe? 

We may assume that as a father 
Patrick Bronté had the Victorian 
outlook of the period, yet he had 
paternal anxiety for the welfare 
and good of his family. He had a 
warm-hearted generosity towards 
the poor and had much knowledge 
of human nature. In the year 1820 
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the Rev. Patrick Bronté accepted 
the perpetual curacy of Haworth, 
where fane Eyre, Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Gray first saw 
the light of literary fame. 

The Brontés’ novels not only 
show the Bronté genius but the 
facts were largely reminiscent of 
the stories told to them by their 
father. Miss Ellen Nussey Car- 
lottes, devoted friend, was con- 
vinced that Emily got some of her 
facts from her father’s narratives. 
None of the Bronté novels betray 
their Irish origin so clearly as 
Wuthering Heights, due to the 
fact that the incidents which 
formed the groundwork were taken 
from the stories related by Emily’s 
grandfather, Hugh Prunty. 

If we read The Story of Early 
Gaelic Literature, by the late Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, and Charlotte 
Bronté and her Circle, by Clement 
Shorter, both books will enable us 
to form a more accurate account of 
the source of the Bronté inspir- 
ation. It is of interest to know 
that Dr. Hyde had in his posses- 
sion up to the time of his death 
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a Gaelic poem composed 
Patrick Prunty (uncle of Patrick 
Bronté) to welcome the New 


- Primate to his modest abode in the 


village of Ballymascanlon. 

To trace the source of genius is 
at times difficult, if not impossible. 
Therefore, we do not wish to give 
County Down or the Boyne 
Valley full credit in producing 
these gifted daughters of Patrick 
Bronté. Yorkshire must and does 
hold a very prominent part. It may 
be questioned which holds the 
greater claim, but this we do know, 
that the spark from which the fire 
of literary genius was lit was first 
kindled among the green pastures 
of Emdale, County Down. 

At the unveiling of the Bronté 
Plaque in 1956, at Emdale, Dr. 
Phyllis Bentley compared the 
works of the Bronté sisters to that 
of a Yorkshire tune played on an 
Irish harp, a very appropriate 
comparison applied to the 
daughters of Patrick Bronté who, 
perhaps, has been much misrepre- 
sented because he was not under- 
stood. 


‘THE story is told of the verger somewhere in the North who 
was showing a visitor around the old Protestant church. 
The stranger was admiring the large carved bosses on the 


altar rails. 


“ Oh, sir,” said the verger putting out a restraining hand, 


“ don’t touch them knobs, if ye pl’ase. They’re holy knobs, 
e know. The bishop is a bit shortsighted, and when he was 
ere the last time, be me sowl didn’t he go and confirm 

two of them!” LR. 


Happiess is a half-way station between too little end too 
much, C.P. 
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With weather control, man will have improved health, 
lighter clothing, freedom from the menace of floods and 
gales, and weather he can really count on 


Soon We'll 


WEATHER A LA CARTE 


Man will no longer have to knuckle to the 


be enjoying 


weather with the aid of protective clothing, 


) it’s snowing out your way, go 
take pictures. Get into a few. 
Shovel a bit. Make snowmen. 
Build forts. Why? For your grand- 
children. When they grow up 
they'll want to know what the stuff 
looked like, and chances are now 
good that as adults they may never 
see snow. Or sleet. Or Jack Frost’s 
feathery tracings on the window. 
In time meteorologists plan an 
earlier springtime — say mid- 
February. Methods already known 
to science will let us handle from 
afar the snow and ice problems. 
Weather experts expect to raise 
mean temperature by 1§ to 20 
degrees — without attendant fogs. 
There are plans to establish and 
maintain reduced humidity every- 


shelter and the hearth 


JAMES C, G, CONNIFF 


Condensed from Columbia (U.S.A.) 


where throughout the summer 
months. 

These seemingly dream-world 
desiderata have been spelled out 
in public by meteorology veterans 
like Dr. Wexler. They are also 
implicit in the law which em- 
powers the National Science 
Foundation to get going on 
weather modification and give 
“ particular attention to areas that 
have experienced floods, drought, 
hail, lightning, fog, tornadoes, 
hurricanes, or other weather 
phenomena, and to report annually 
to the President and the Congress 
thereon ”, 

There are in this law provisions 
for getting co-operation from the 
various sovereign States which will 
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“ Can we drop my brother off at the billiard saloon?” 


Laugh Magazine 


inevitably become involved. But 
the tip-off about broader horizons 


is a little note at the tail end of 
the page-and-a-half document. It 
says we are all free to keep 
tabs on weather-control progress 
except as regards “information 
classified in accordance with law 
to protect the national security ”. 

The implications which gave 
birth to this long-range defence 
outlook became clear to the 
Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control when the man in charge, 
Captain Howard T. Orville, U.S.N. 
(Retired), made his Committee’s 
recommendations to the President. 
He emphasised that to get the 
upper hand in weather control was 
a goal so vital that it could 
“hardly be overestimated”. His 
reason was that the Committee’s 
exhaustive survey revealed 


weather manipulation to be a 
weapon potentially more terrible 
than thermo-nuclear bombs. 

Heat absorption from the sun is 
greatest at the Equator. Heat radi- 
ation back into space is greatest off 
the huge white shields of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. That 
does not count al! sorts of inci- 
dental heat-loss contrasts, like the 
much more rapid radiation of solar 
energy from a green golf course, 
for example, than from a ploughed 
field. 

Hot equatorial air, being lighter, 
rises and expands toward the poles. 
There cold polar air sinks to the 
ground, because it’s heavier, and 
flows toward the Equator, where it 
gets under the sun-heated air and 
helps push it toward the poles. 

Thus we have a constant cycle 
of air-flow between poles and 


SOON WE'LL BE ENJOYING WEATHER A LA CARTE §7 


Equator. To this exchange, the 
rotation of the earth imparts a 
further broad spiral motion. The 
two movements combine to spawn 
prevailing trade winds that blow 
from the north-east above the 
Equator and from the south-west 
below — winds currently featured 
as gradual carriers of fall-out doom 
in the movie On the Beach. 

All this is only a faint beginning 
of the enormously involved pro- 
cesses which interact to form to- 
morrow’s sleet and next weck’s 
unseasonable thaw. But one fact 
emerges clearly: the cold which 
racks us from November through 
March is born in the Arctic and 
circulates southward. To find some 
way of manipulating this sequence 
would give us the key to winter 
months free from the physical dis- 
comfort and health threats we now 
endure. 

It is this very hope that lures 
the weather scientists on. Nature 
herself has provided clues to how 
it can be done. During the last 
century—thanks to carbon dioxide 
exhausted into the atmosphere by 
combustion of oil and coal—an 
umbrella of soot has risen to reduce 
radiation of heat back into space. 
The effect of this umbrella has 
been to contain heat like a green- 
house and raise mean temperatures 
in our part of the world by two 
degrees. 

Why not creating this 
“ greenhouse effect” artificially by 
sprinkling the Arctic with coal 
dust from low-flying aircraft? The 


te atmosphere is only a 
heat engine which the sun 
controls, hence basically simple. 
As it runs, that engine goes 
through such gyrations to pro- 
duce the blend of temperature, 
winds, air pressure and mois- 
ture which is our weather, that 
even modern knowledge of how 
it achieves its myriad effects is 
at best primitive. 


cut in solar radiation would warm 
the surrounding land areas, im- 
prove subarctic farming potential, 
and take most of the sting from 
the bitter blasts that come in 
winter from up there. Recently 
Dr. Harry Wexler said in a lecture 
at the University of Chicago that 
there is another way, likewise sug- 
gested by nature. When the mer- 
cury goes down past 22 degrees 
below zero in the Arctic, it causes 
ice crystals to form a kind of fog. 
This does an equally good job of 
holding down radiation and warm- 
ing the winds below. 

To make this fog artificially for 
a depth of maybe ten miles over 
the polar ice cap for the duration 
of winter would call for lots of 
water vapour, but where could you 
find a better source than in the 
Arctic ice packs and oceans? Just 
pry it loose with atom bombs. 
Mathematical calculations would 
make the venture highly predict- 
able. 


As the birthplace of world 
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weather, the Arctic long ago drew 
Russian attention — and is now 
drawing ours—because it holds the 
key to massive gain or loss for 
both, even for victory or defeat. If 
either side were to attempt feats 
like those described here, the con- 
sequences not only for the experi- 
menter but for the entire world 
would have to be weighed care- 
fully. Ideally, the weighing body 
would consist of scientists from all 
countries, with powers greater than 
those of the United Nations but 
restricted ta the single area of 
weather control. Whoever there- 
upon undertook to tamper with the 
mighty machine which governs 
the lives of us all would be able 
to proceed with confidence that he 
had the backing and blessing of 
his fellow men. 

On the other hand, anyone out 
to serve his own ends—come what 
might for others—would have in 
weather manipulation a tool of war 
unmatched in time and probably 
unmatchable. With a spoon of 
silver iodide crystals, for example, 
we know how to precipitate a 
crude blizzard. At the rate things 
are going it is not too much to 
maintain that soon an aggressor 
will also know how to intensify it 
to death-dealing proportions and 
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to direct it with accuracy. 

But suppose all goes as sane men 
pray it will. Suppose nobody 
becomes so possessed that he feels 
he must shake down the thunder 
and lightning on his brother 
creatures. Suppose the data of the 
Geophysical Year now being 
evaluated are put to peaceful use, 
and nobody succumbs to the Cain- 
like impulse to inundate far in- 
land his neighbour’s fields by 
melting the world’s ice caps and 
glaciers and raising the planet’s 
oceans by more than 100 feet. 
What then? How will we enjoy an 
everlasting springtime? Will we 
regret none of the old familiars 
that man’s genius has taken away? 

Well, man is also perverse, and 
he will probably miss the sunsets 
which flame like a sword at the 
gates to remind him of Paradise. 
His children will probably never 
see a rainbow by accident to take 
their breath away with splendour, 
though they may enjoy its predict- 
able occurrence after controlled 
sprinkling briefly obscures the sun 
to insure the fertility of farmlands. 

Children, who traditionally love 
snow, will be the only real losers. 
But once in a while some of it 
will slip through fallible man’s 
scientific antennae. 


‘To be born a gentleman is an accident. To die one is an 


achievement. 


ability to wonder. 


[NTELLIGENCE is more than a capacity to learn—it is an 
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Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” teems with 
Love—Dream Love, Blind Love, True Love, 
Young Love and the rest 


MEN SOMETIMES WILL 
JEALOUS BE 


CLANWILLIAM 


N old friend recently coms 

plained that he was suffering 
from an excess of books which, 
having crowded out his library, 
bade fair to put him out of the 
house; and he led me to a part of 
the overflow, and with it he 
generously gave me a free hand. 

The first item I retrieved was 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, the only book 
of college days of which I have 
any wisps of recollection. 

I had, of course, a Golden 
Treasury of my own in those 
golden days, but the Black 
and Tans later included it 
with the rest of my _belong- 
ings in a bonfire. This pre- 
sent copy, rescued from my friend, 
contains, as well as all four books, 
a supplementary fifth book, added 
by Laurence Binyon. 

The original four were “ selected 
from the best songs and lyrical 
poems in the English language,” 
by Francis T. Palgrave, Professor 


of Poetry at Oxford, and published 
100 years ago with a dedication 
to his friend, the then Poet 
Laureate, Alfred Tennyson. 

Book Fourth (as it was called), 
the one prescribed at college for 
our refinement, contains poems by 
Byron, Blake, Coleridge, Campbell, 
Cunningham, Hood, Keats, Lamb, 
Lyte, Moore, Scott, Shelley, 
Southey, Wordsworth and. Wolfe, 
all born in the forty-one years 
between 1757 and 1798. 

We scarcely, however, envy 
these geniuses when we consider 
how quickly the divine spark 
burned them out. In fact, a look 
at their (and earlier and later 
poets”) ages encourages the view 
that poetry should be classed as 
a dangerous occupation, for Keats 
died at twenty-six, Shelley at 
thirty, and Byron at thirty-six, and 
we cannot but marvel at the early 
maturity of their minds. 

Notable exceptions were 
Wordsworth at eighty, and 
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Tennyson at eightyhree; but then 
the critics told us, I think, that in 
the Pure Poetry Stakes these two 
were not in the first three. Another 
exception was George Wither, who 
lived to seventy-nine, possibly 
because of his outlook, as expressed 
in The Manly Heart, thus: 


THE 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman's fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with 
care 

*Cause another's rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May— 

If she think not well of me 

What care I how fair she be? 


The Golden Treasury teems 
with Love, a commendable charac- 
teristic in these days of hate and 
hot wars and cold wars, It con- 
tains every possible variety, Dream 
Love, True Love, Blind Love, 
Young Love. It gives us 
The Ways of Love, Dirge 
of Love, Summons to Love, 
Love’s Philosophy, Love’s Per- 
juries, Love’s Insight, Love’s 
Omnipresence, The Lover’s 
Appeal, Encouragements to a 
Lover, Love in the Valley, The 
Flight of Love. It gives this 
“ Advice to a Girl ”: 


Never love unless you can 

Bear with all the faults of man! 
Men sometimes will jealous be 
Though but little cause they see, 
And hang the head as discontent 
And speak what straight they 
will repent. 
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The inspectors who set our 
literary course were loving, senti- 
mental gentlemen (though to us 
they didn’t look it) or else they 
wouldn’t have asked us to 
memorise so many love poems, nor 
indeed, have introduced us at all, 
at such a susceptible age, to a 
book so redolent of love. 


They gave us the Romantic 
Period, and the Romantic Poets, 
and none of them more romantic 
than Coleridge, who, in his poem 
Love, took twenty-four verses to 
tell how he courted, or rather 
wooed the school nurse’s daughter, 
nom de plume of Genevieve. They 
met, by accident, of course, one 
fine night beside a ruined tower. 

Genevieve stood a little way off, 
leaning against the statue of an 
armed man, She loved Coleridge 
most (so he said himself) when he 
sang, not a comic song cither, but 
something sad — she had “ few 
sorrows of her own”, and she evi- 
dently liked a good cry. 

So, having his harp with him, 
he struck up a soft and doleful air, 
he sang “ an old and moving story, 
an old rude song that suited well 
that ruin wild and hoary”, the 
ruin being the tower, of course, 
not Genevieve (passers-by must 
have believed the place haunted). 

Though we First Juniors 
admired Coleridge’s style, and 
knew an old rude song or two our- 
selves, we never copied him, for, 
with the stuffy girls we knew, who 
lacked appreciation of both our 
singing and our stories, Cole- 
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ridge’s gimmick was likely to bring 
us no warmer sign of affection 
than a sock on the jaw. 

Coleridge’s story, too, was flat 
compared with some that we knew. 
It was about an odd character of 
a knight who woo’d the Lady of 
the Land (name withheld) for ten 
years, and pined while doing so, 
whereupon the Lady, who prob- 
ably wasn’t thriving either, scorned 
him with “a cruel scorn ”, which 
made him go crackers and take to 
mountain-woods and savage dens 
and darksome shades, all of which 
must have been conveniently situ- 
ated in the locality. 

Then, quite unconsciously one 
day, “ he leaped amid a murder- 
ous band”, and saved the Lady of 
the Land, though how she got into 
such a jam, or how the Knight 
heard of it, the story didn’t say. 
Then the Lady wept, “ and clasped 
him by the knees ”, which brought 
him round a bit, and did her best 
to de-scorn him. 

But the scorn had evidently 
gone through his system, so she 
nursed him in a cave without 
hospital facilities or supplies, a 
dying man on a bed of yellow, 
forest leaves—and that was all: a 
story a junior infant would scoff 
at, but it went down with Gene- 


vieve, and gave her a good cry. 

Her soul, we were told, was dis- 
turbed with pity, in fact, she was 
all messed up with “hopes, and 
fears that kindle hope, and gentle 
wishes long subdued”, so “ she 
wept with pity and delight”, she 
blushed with love and maiden 
shame, her bosom heaved, her 
heart swelled, she fled to him, she 
re-wept, she gave him a meck 
embrace composed of three well- 
known ingredients, love, fear, and 
bashful art; and the turmoil hav- 
ing subsided, he was happy to be 
able to report that he had won 
“his bright and beauteous bride ” 
~how bright, he should have 
asked any one of us First Juniors. 

It must be confessed that we 
learned nothing from Coleridge. 
For one thing, there wasn’t a 
ruined tower about that we knew 
of for a spot of practice, except 
Reginald’s Tower on the Quay, 
which was locked at night. 

For another, there wasn’t a harp 
nor a harper among us, and in 
any case we were never let out after 
four o’clock in the afternoon, let 
alone in the moonlight. All of 
which probably explains why none 
of us ever learned to make such 
devastating love, and never got our 
names into an anthology of poetry. 


WOMEN, says a cynic, are divided into two main classes~- 
those who don’t believe everything their husbands tell 
them and those who haven’t any husbands. 


COLD calculation never yet made a hero. 


A.oysius Rocue 
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Do you know that a major 
burn needn’t be fatal ? 


Newest Ways 


of Treating 
BURNS | 


The arthritis wonder-drug ACTH 
promises to become a life-saver 


ORLANDO 
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5 leew first thing to remember 
about a burn, no matter how 
severe or slight, or what the cause, 
is to keep it from getting infected. 
In the case of minor burns always 
remember to avoid ointments. To 
shut out the air and reduce the 
pain, it is advisable to apply a 
water-paste of baking soda to the 
damaged area until a doctor can 
be reached. 

New discoveries, coupled with 
greater accessibility to hospitals, 
rule out home treatment of bad 
burns. Doctors insist that there is 
no suitable emergency home treat- 
ment of severe body burns; that 
household remedies often do more 


harm than good and they waste 
precious time. They urge that a 
fire victim be wrapped in a clean 
sheet and quickly taken to hospital. 

There are two major treatments 
in use for burns today. One is 
called the “exposure method.” 
With this the burn is treated as a 
major wound, demanding total 
body treatment. Usually nothing is 
put on the burn. It is left com- 
pletely exposed to the air, but the 
burned part is immobilised in 
some way. Good healing of super- 
ficial burns, without infection in 
one to four weeks, has been 
reported with this method. Peni- 
cillin “shots” are given to the 
patient as part of the treatment. 

The direct opposite of the ex- 
posure method is the pressure 
dressing, which came into use 
during World War II and has con- 
tinued in use since then. The 
damaged surface tissues are 
covered with petrolatum-impreg- 
nated gauze. Eight to ten inches of 
surgical waste are applied and held 
by means of a snug elastic bandage 
which serves to reduce seepage 
through the wound. This dressing 
is left on from eight to fourteen 
days, unless infection occurs. With 
this method, pain is greatly re- 
lieved and almost all superficial 
burns, mild or deep, heal in one 
to four weeks if infection does 
not develop. 

Along with the foregoing treat- 
ment, the burn is attacked from 
the inside by the use of penicillin 
and similar drugs and by massive 
transfusions of whole blood and 
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NEWEST WAYS OF TREATING BURNS 


blood fractions such as plasma or 
albumin. 

Steaks and their equivalent in 
good protein are a “ must” in the 
diet of the burn patient. A protein 
ration of at least 125 grams per 
day is advised, That is four ounces 
or more, and the four ounces 
means protein, not just meat. It 
would take at least a pound of 
sirloin steak, weighed without 
the bone, to furnish the four 
ounces of protein. 

Severely burned patients suffer 
shock, anaemia and, if they survive 
the first shock period, a kind of 
poisoning from the absorption of 
poison products from the burned 
tissues or from infection or both. 
First attention is given to shock. 
Shock may occur in comparatively 
slight burns. It almost invariably 
accompanies or follows extensive 
burn damage, and is responsible 
for sixty-five to seventy-five per 
cent. of deaths. Shock is due to 
pain and in great measure to loss 
of circulating blood fluids. Blood 
pressure falls and the heat or pulse 
rate increases. A patient in shock 
becomes very pale, breathes rapidly 
and may lose consciousness. 
Prompt medical attention is then 
necessary. 

One of the most highly de- 
veloped fields of modern surgery 
is the application of skin grafting 
to prevent disfigurements due to 
burns. There was a time when 
skin grafts had to be sewn to the 
burned surface. This was a pain- 
ful operation, entailing the use of 
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anaesthetics, which is accompanied 
by the danger of pneumonia in 
burned patients. Now the surgeon 
sprays the burned surface with a 
blood fraction called fibrinogen, 
dips the skin graft into another 
blood derivative, thrombin, and 
plasters it on the wound, much as 
a paper hanger papers the wall. 
The two blood fractions form a 
sort of glue which is absorbed into 
the body as the graft takes hold. 

Flash burns, such as come in 
atomic attacks, and also in ex- 
plosions, are superficial but ex- 
tremely painful. Small doses of 
morphine or codeine do a good 
job of relieving pain in superficial 
burns, and even in deep burns, 
especially when the burn is 
covered. Morphine, however, may 
turn out to have another important 
value besides that of relieving pain. 
It may reduce the swellings from 
accumulations of fluid, known 
medically as oedema, which come 
with severe burns. 

The arthritis wonder-drug 
ACTH promises to become a life- 
saver for badly burned soldiers 
and civilians who otherwise would © 
die. This new synthetic hormone 
prevents fluid loss, toxaemia and 
muscle damage usual in severe 
burns. 

Another idea recently passed its 
test when it helped save the life 
of a railway fireman. Scalded by 
an exploding locomotive, he had 
little chance of living; 70% of his 
body was burned. The surgeons 
decided to try something new. 
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They wrapped the patient in 
bandages made from paper-thin 
strips of aluminium foil, developed 
by Toronto’s Dr. Alfred W. 
Farmer, It was the first time 
aluminium foil had ever been used 
for burns of the whole body. 
Relief from pain was “ remark- 
able”. Within twenty minutes the 
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patient was resting comfortably. As 
an added precaution, he was given 
intravenous fluids and penicillin. 
The aluminium foil, which looks 
like the inside wrapping of a 
cigarette package, acts as a seal for 
the body fluids that seep from 
burned surfaces. It helps kill 
bacteria and speeds healing. 


Great was the Grumbling 

UP to 1840 the postage of a letter from Dublin to Galway 
cost 4d., while from London it was ts, 6d. It was the 

receiver and not the sender who paid the postage. 

The penny post was by no means a popular institution. 
Before its advent, postage was a houschold charge, which 
my grandfather defrayed together with all the other family 
expenses. After the introduction of penny stamps, everyone 
had to buy their own, and great was the grumbling. 

The first stamps—called “ labels”—were small black 
ones that had to be cut from the sheet with a pair of scissors 
—pin-holes not having yet been invented. The Connaught 
Journal made merry over the new-fangled scheme: 

“ These labels,” it said, “are small square pieces of paper 
with the Queen’s head upon them. In the case of an 8d. 

ostage it is necessary to paste eight of these upon your 
...» The thing is as as it is absurd.” 
J. M. Catwe Old Irish Life 


For a long time the businessman had been tossing restlessly 
in the bed. Then his wife's voice broke the silence: “ Why 
can’t you go asleep, dear?” 

“ Sleep!” he groaned. “ My note to McCusker for {1,000 
falls due tomorrow, and I’ve only {400 to meet it.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t worry, if I were you,” she soothed. “T'll 
tell you what you'll do: go over right now to McCusker’s 
house and tell him, Then come back home and go to sleep, 
Let McCusker stay awake.” 


Poets must not meddle with opinions, The poet who 
becomes a fighting man circumscribes his activity and 


coarsens his mind. Joun Butter 
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He Wants 
£7,500 for 
the GIANT’S 
CAUSEWAY 


Cartan Lecky, OcToGEN- 

arian owner of the Giant's 
Causeway, said: “I am selling out, 
I’m fed up with it. It’s not like the 
old days—too many people are try- 
ing to cash in on it,” 

The Causeway, in County 
Antrim, is the summer-time target 
for thousands of tourists from all 
over the world, Now cighty-one- 
year-old Captain Lecky, a direct 
descendant of William the Con- 
queror, has given the British 
National Trust an option until 
December 31 to buy the legendary 
stamping ground of the giant, Finn 
MacCool. 

But the keen-eyed captain, who 
draws {600 a year rent from the 
Causeway, does not intend to make 
a present of it to the people. “I am 
asking £7,500 for it,” he said. “I 
am not trying to make a lot of 
money out it. I think it is a reason- 
able price.” 

Captain Lecky, former high 
sheriff of Antrim and Derry, who 
lives in a small cottage adjoining 
his sealed-off mansion at Cioyfa, 
County Antrim, said: 

“The Causeway has been in my 


family since 1793. They thought in 
those days it was just a useless pile 
of stone, My big mistake was to 
lease it to a private company. Since 
then there have been so many 
people cashing in on it. There are 
souvenir shops, post card sellers, 
and old women in shawls trying to 
make money there—and the admis- 
sion price has gone up from 6d. to 
1s. 6d. I'd like to clear them all 
out. If the National Trust take over 
I expect it will put a stop to all 
that. But I've heard they might take 
the gates down and allow people 
in for nothing. That would be 
silly.” 

The Giant's Causeway reversion- 
ary lessees, who rent the Causeway 
from Captain Lecky, have also 
named their price for the lease. The 
National Trust will have to meet 
this offer and the captain's before 
they can claim the land. 

Said Mr. John Lewis Crosby, 
National Trust secretary in Ulster: 
“We have been interested in 
acquiring the Giant's Causeway for 
a considerable time, We are at 
present negotiating with Captain 
Lecky and the Company. It is a 
question of the price. By the end 
of the year we will be able to give 
a definite Yes or No on the matter.” 


Daily Express 
Kildare 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF A SHILLING AND 
made of silver, a coin found at 
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Naas, dated 1571, has been identi- 
fied as a sixpence from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth I. 

On one side is a portrait of the 
Queen, and a rose, with the inscrip- 
tion in Latin, “Elizabeth, by the 
Grace of God, Queen of Gt. Britain, 
France and Ireland.” 

On the reverse is the Royal 
Shield with Arms and the words 
“What God has joined let no man 

Considerable numbers of these 
coins have been found, as they 
were the ones commonly used dur- 
ing the Elizabethan period for pay- 
ing the troops. 

Leinster Leader 


Dublin 

LABORATORY TESTS HAVE BEEN 
made on a bottle of beer that 

had lain in the Irish Sea since 

1854. It was found still recognisable 

as beer. 

There are hundreds more bottles 
of the same kind lying in a wreck 
on the sea bed on the north side of 
Lambay Island, a bird sanctuary 
owned by Lord Revelstoke, six 
miles off Malahide. 

The beer was in a wine-type 
bottle, with the cork wired in. 
Some of this wire remained. A 
bottle of much matured sherry was 
also found, but so much of it was 
used in testing that little remains. 

The wreck is the Tayleur, one 
of the first iron-bound sailing ships, 
which left Liverpool carrying emi- 
grants for New Zealand early in 
1854. Her compasses apparently 
had not been properly checked and 
in a storm she sank on the north- 
ern shore of Lambay Island, now 
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called Taylor’s Bay. 367 people 
were drowned and 252 saved. 

Lambay Island has become one 
of the principal diving points for 
the members of the Irish Sub- 
Aqua Club. They are searching the 
wreck in about twenty fathoms, said 
to be an ideal diving depth. 

Mr. Theodore Harris, vice-presi- 
dent of the club, told me that they 
are anxious to locate the ship’s 
papers, which may have been kept 
in a protected box or safe. 


Sunday Telegraph 


Kerry 
ILLARNEY IS WORTH SOME 
trouble. I never in my life saw 
anything more beautiful; I might 
say, so beautiful. 

Imagine a fairer Windermere in 
that part of Devonshire where the 
myrtle grows wild. The ash-berries 
are redder, the heath richer, the 
very fern more delicately articulated 
than elsewhere. The wood is every- 
where. The grass is greener than 
anything that I ever saw. There is 
a positive sensual pleasure in look- 
ing at it. 

No sheep are suffered to remain 
more than a few months on any of 
the islands of the lakes. I asked why 
not. I was told that they would die 
of fat; and, indeed, those that I 
saw looked like Aldermen who had 
passed the Chair. 

Lorp MAcAUuLay, the historian 


(1849) 


Donegal 
E FLAGSTONE WHICH FORMED 
the floor of his mother’s tent, 

and on which St. 


Columba was 
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born, is still pointed out in the 


townland of Lacknacor, Gartan. 

“There can hardly be any 
doubt,” says Dr. Healy, “that the 
tradition fixing the spot is continu- 
ous and trustworthy. The stone is 
worn quite bare by the hands and 
feet of pilgrims; and, what is 
stranger still, some of the emigrants 
who are about to quit Donegal for 
ever come and sleep on the flag the 
night before their departure. 

“Columba was himself an exile 
and they fondly hope that sleeping 
on the spot where he was born will 
help them to bear with lighter 
hearts the heavy burden of the 
exile’s sorrow.” 

Irish Weekly 


Derry 

A FRIEND WAS BEING TRANSFERRED 
to a certain town, and if there 

was one town in Ulster he couldn’t 

stand, it was this. Yet it is a town 

for which I have an almost affec- 

tionate regard. 

Dungannon, Omagh, Ballymena, 
Ballymoney . . . all have their own 
characteristics, but to me the pick 
of the bunch is Coleraine. 

Ancient graveyard in the main 
street, the Diamond, the view from 
top of Bridge Street, with the Bann 
bridge at the bottom and the 
wandering roofs of Killowen climb- 
ing the far hill... 

Now, there is a town for you. 

CAMPFIELD in Ireland’s 

Saturday Night 


Wexford 

ON AuGusT 16, 1888, THE BATTER- 
ing-ram, which had been 

brought into action by the landlord 


THESE CAVES INSPIRED HIM 


N “Correspondence of Alfred 

Tennyson”, his son describes 
how on a visit to Ballybunion, 
County Kerry, the poet ex- 
plored some of the caves by 
boat. 

In one of them a famous run 
of words came to him and he 
noted it down at once, to be 
used later in his “Vivien and 
Merlin”: 

“The blind wave feels 
around the long sea hall in 
silence.” 


on the Vandeleur estate, was taken 
to County Wexford. 

It was the weapon which had 
been devised by the landlords’ Pro- 
perty Defence Association to defeat 
the sturdy resistance being put up 
by tenant farmers all over Ireland 
against eviction. It made resistance 
vain, because the main purpose of 
the defence of their homes by the 
farmers was to delay the landlords 
in their evictions. When the ram 
was used it speeded up the eject- 
ments and left houses in ruins. 
Tom Somers, of Coolroe, had 
other ideas. To make it almost im- 
possible to get a battering-ram to 
the door he felled trees along the 
lane leading to his house. Not con- 
tent with this, he built a rampart 
round his house, with clay piled up 
against the outside walls and reach- 
ing to the window sills of the up- 
stairs rooms. 

When the ram was brought up 
to the house, despite the felled 
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trees, Somers’ stratagem was put to 
the test. The tripod was erected and 
the iron-shod oak beam was swung 
into action. The rampart of clay 
yielded but did not fall and the ram 
was unable to make any impression 
on the walls of Somers’ Fort. 
Irish Press 


THE 


Offaly 
(OFFALY, SO RICH IN HISTORY, WAS 
given its present name forty 
years ago. The choice was a grave 
historical blunder. The old terri- 
tory of Offaly was partly in Kil- 
dare, where the baronies of East 
and West Offaly still exist, and 
partly in the north-eastern King’s 
County. 

The southern county was the old 
kingdom of Ely, which was in the 
_ province of Munster until it was 
incorporated into King’s County in 
1605. 

The western county was known 
as Delvin, the country of the 
McCaughlans who lie buried in 
Clonmacnois. The last of them, 


Thomas McCaughlan, died in 1790. 
He was known to everybody as the 
“ Maw ”, who ruled his land with 
a rod of iron. Described as a 
“handsome man, gallant, eccentric, 
proud, satirical, and hospitable ”, 
the 


Maw maintained the old 
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customs of the country and accepted 
his rents partly in kind, partly in 
money. No law save the Brehon 
Code was administered in his 
domain and any infringements were 
immediately punished by his riding 
crop. He permitted none of his 
tenants to use the “Mac”, and 
when a tenant died he levied the 
fine of Mortmain and became heir 
to the deceased. 

The old land of Offaly was only 
a section of the county. 

Rev. JOHN KINGSTON in the 
Irish Independent 


Antrim 


N RECORDS OF SOME 170 YEARS AGO 
one finds frequent reference to 
the Ballymena clockmaker, John 
Creighton. 

One of the occasions on which 
the name of this craftsman appears 
is October, 1770, at which time it 
was announced that he had com- 
pleted a wonderful clock for one 
St. John O'Neill, of Trummery. 

It showed the hours, minutes, 
seconds, the days of the week, 
moon’s age, full sea, or high tide, 
and had a chime of nine bells, 
striking quarters. The case was 
mahogany. 

JOHNSTON RoBB 


(CHANGEABLE women are more endurable than monotonous 

ones, however unpleasant some of their changes may be. 
They are sometimes murdered, but seldom deserted, and it 
is the ups and downs of married life that make it bearable. 


JDRUNKENNESS is nothing else than a voluntary madness. 


BERNARD SHAW 


SENECA 
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Public and Private. . 


Legally, nuisances are divided into two classes : 
. . What would be a 


nuisance in Merrion Square would not neces- 


ERE the use and enjoy- 

ment of property is materi- 
ally impaired, or the health, com- 
fort and convenience of a person 
is prejudicially affected by a 
wrongful act which is not a 
trespass, the law of nuisance 
provides a remedy. 

This branch of the law governs 
the relations that exist between 
neighbours. Though a man has 
an absolute right to use and en- 
joyment of his own property, that 
right is limited by a maxim that 
was first laid down by the sage 
Roman lawyers: Sic utero tuo ut 
alienum non laedas. (“ So use your 
own that you do not injury to 
your neighbour ”). 

It is obvious that the law must 
impose some restriction on the 
use of property. If a man has a 
saw, he is obviously not entitled 
to saw down telegraph poles or 


sarily be one in Moore Street 


PROPERTY 
has its limited rights 


Regarding Ancient Lights: Do you know that 
there is no such thing as a natural right to light ? 


A LAWYER 


his neighbour’s fence. He cannot 
maintain in his own defence that 
he can do what he likes with his 
own saw. He must not use his 
property to injure another’s. 
Nuisances are divided into two 
classes: Public and Private. 
Public nuisances are in the main 
acts which affect public health, 
safety and comfort, public morals 
and decency, and public rights of 
passage. The public right of pas- 
sage is interfered with by 
obstructing the highway or by 
placing anything there which 
might be dangerous to passers-by. 
The remedy for a_ public 
nuisance is by way of legal pro- 
ceedings taken by the Attorney- 
General on behalf of the public. 
A private individual cannot sue 
for damages for a public nuisance 
unless he can show that he 


suffered some particular damage 
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beyond that inflicted on the 
public generally. 

Private nuisances, on the other 
hand, give to any person injured 
thereby a right to take legal 
action. A private nuisance may be 
defined as an illegal use of a 
man’s Own property, causing 
damage to the property of 
another, or unauthorised inter- 
ference with the property of 
another thereby causing damage. 
And where the wrongful act re- 
sults in a substantial interference 
with the ordinary comforts of 
human existence, the injured 
party is entitled to seek his remedy 
in a court of law. 

Nuisances are of many types. 
A common example is that caused 
by carrying on a “ noxious ” trade, 
i.c., a trade or business in the 
performance of which an un- 
pleasant smell is given off or 
vast quantities of smoke or fumes 
are discharged over the neighbour- 
ing property. Or there may be 
machinery used in the business 
which creates great noise or 
shakes adjoining houses. 


Has the owner of the adjoining 
premises any remedy? The 
answer depends on whether the 
trade materially affects the reason- 
ably comfortable enjoyment of his 
property and the type of locality 
in which the property is situated. 

It is obvious that what would 
be a nuisance in Merrion Square 
would not necessarily be a nuis- 
ance in Moore Street. So if the 
noxious trade is situated in an 
area where there is a score of 
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factories carrying on unpleasant 
trades, one more or less would not 
make any great difference. In order 
to succeed in his action the plain- 
tiff would have to prove that he 
has suffered material discomfort 
and annoyance having regard to 
the type of locality and the 
standard of living of the people 
living there. 

But the law will not encourage 
people to litigate to indulge mere 
fads. Thus, if a person objects to 
a smell which is pleasant to 
ninety per cent. of the people in 
the neighbourhood, he will have 
no legal remedy. A man living 
over a perfumer’s shop will have 
either to enjoy the mingled odours 
or move elsewhere. 

Excessive noises are another 
source of nuisance litigation. Most 
people have suffered from the 
amateur musician next door who 
pounds the piano far into the 
night and travels up and down the 
scales with fingers that are more 
adapted to pugilism than music. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
restrain these amateur pianists 
altogether. Noise can only be 
stopped when it is so bad that no 
reasonable person would live in 
proximity to it. 

Many disputes arise between 
neighbours over Ancient Lights. 
Those two words are sometimes 
to be seen displayed on boards 
hung on the outer walls of houses. 
They simply mean that there used 
to be a window where the board 
is hung, that the owner had a 
right of light, and by virtue of the 
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notice the owner is reserving and 
protecting that right. 

There is no such thing as a 
natural right to light. The only 
way in which it can be acquired 
is by agreement or purchase or 
long enjoyment. By long enjoy- 
ment is meant that the owner of 
the house must have had his 
windows undarkened for at least 
twenty years. 

But if he has not gained the 
right by agreement with the 
owner of the adjoining property, 
or if he has not purchased it or 
enjoyed it for twenty years, he is 
powerless if it is obstructed by 
a building. 

The number of kinds of nuis- 
ances are infinite, and cannot be 
exhaustively dealt with here. One 
further type may be mentioned. 
It arises from a presumption in 
law that every man is supposed to 
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PROPERTY HAS ITS LIMITED RIGHTS 
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know the probable and reasonable 
consequences of his acts. So if a 
man brings an unusual “sight” 
into a street, causes a crowd to 
collect and thereby prevents 
customers reaching shops in that 
street, he may be made liable on 
the grounds of creating a nuisance. 

This was exemplified in the 
case of a Mr. Penley whose play, 
Charley’s Aunt, was being shown 
at the Globe Theatre, London. 
The doors were thronged for 
two hours before the opening, and 
would-be patrons obstructed the 
door of a _ lodging-house and 
seriously affected the proprietor 
in his business. 

An action was taken by the 
proprietor against Mr. Penley, 
who was directed that he must not 
carry on his own business so as 
to interfere with the trade of his 
neighbour. 


PERSON is the most self-belonging of creatures. By the 
law of things he cannot be the appurtenance of some 
other. The dependence that would make him the creature, 
the yes-man of somebody else, is destructive of his value 


as man, 


To have one’s joys and fears depend on the smiles or 
frowns of another is to abdicate the sovereignty that belongs 


by nature to the person. 


“Ss your new Home for Rheumatics doing well, doctor?” 
“Too well. A man was carried in three days ago on a 
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stretcher and last night he slipped out without paying his 


bill.” 


MONEY does not bring happiness, but it eases the nerves. 


SEAN O’CASEY 
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FATHER 


. Wt have come to see Father 
O'Flynn,” we said. 

“ Father O’Flynn is a remark- 

able man,” the curate gravely de- 

clared. “ He is hearing the child- 

ren’s confessions, but he is almost 

through and I'll get him for you.” 

We went around to the sacristy 
of the grey church in Passage West, 
Co. Cork. Father O’Flynn was 
framed in the doorway; a barrel- 
chested man with a mane of white 
hair and the commanding presence 
instinctive in the actor. 

We entered the sacristy and 
Father O’Flynn began to talk. 
“There is so little time left and 
so much to be done,” he said, And 
the words began to flow. Slowly 
at first, then into a _ turbulent 
stream which whirled and eddied 
but flowed on and on. Words in 
full spate, sprawling all over the 
place, full of troubling truths, 
snaps and flashes of satire, with 


A most unusual school of drama meets once a 
week on the upper floor of a factory 


has a wonderful way with him 


He wants everybody to know Shakespeare. Some 
of his pupils have become prominent actors 


LARRY LYONS 


Condensed from The Guardian 


O’ FLYNN 


the actor’s gift of interfusion of 
caricature and characterisation, 
flaying the fatuities of the age. 
There was laughter and paradox: 
“An actor never acts.” 

A priest who walks against the 
wind. And he was eighty last birth- 
day. A rock of his Church with an 
exuberant rhythmic drive, his 
message was the doctrine of beauty 
which comes from the infinite love 
of the Supreme Being “in trans- 
cendental rays of truth and 
beauty.” Amid all the angry lashing 
of decadence, the whipping of 
pseudo-art, the songs and the 
laughter, that was the recurring 
theme. Through the medium of 
Shakespeare could be found a 
deeper understanding of the 
Christian approach to life. Father 
O’Flynn wants everybody to know 
Shakespeare. 

Every Sunday morning, wet or 
fine, Father O’Flynn holds his 
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schoo] of drama in a loft above a 
sweet factory, rented at twelve 
shillings, four pence a week. The 
students, from six to sixty, are 
always greeted with the same ritual. 
Each one comes in to get “the 
handshake” from the priest. The 
errant one, who has missed a few 
Sundays, might have to wait until 
Father O’Flynn, with a twinkle in 
his eye, offers his hand and says: 
“ Ah, you blackguard, so you did 
come to see us.” The errant one 
laughs and fakes his or her place. 
All is well and it is back to the 
Bard. 

This school of drama—really 
more a school of philosophy—was 
founded thirty years ago by Father 
O'Flynn, Its first title was 
“An Crioch Schol Corchaighe” 
(literally the Finishing School of 
Cork) which soon became known 
as the Cork Shakespearean Com- 
pany. It has had a remarkable suc- 
cess. 


Eddie Mulhare, who took over 
from Rex Harrison in the Broad- 
way production of My Fair Lady, 
was a pupil; so were several Abbey 
actors; so was that great Justice 
of the Dublin Children’s Court, 
Mr. Harry McCarthy. Mr. Lennox 
Robinson has often said that he 
saw more in one production by 
the Cork Shakespearean Company 
than in any play he had adjudicated 
anywhere. 

Ireland’s greatest Shakespearean 
actors have come to the loft and 
sat at the foot of the priest. People 
of Cork recall with awe one week 
in 1928 when the society pre- 
sented eight different Shakes- 
pearean works at the Cork Opera 
House. 

“If Father O’Flynn had not 
been a priest, he would have been 
one of the world’s greatest actors,” 
said Mr, James Stack, the Irish 
producer. 

Mr. Augustus. Healy, a member 
of the Government Party, who 
attended Father O’Flynn’s sessions 
for many years, said that the 
priest’s interpretation of King Lear 
was a memory which still haunted 
him. There is a story that Father 
O’Flynn was asked by the Church 
authorities to stop his playing of 
Lear. A Cork professional man 
who knew Father O’Flynn said: 
“He was chaplain to the Cork 
Mental Hospital for a number of 
years and he knew what madness 
really meant.” 

There are many other sides to 
the character of the priest. Ask 
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anyone in the North Cathedral 
parish of Cork, where he ministered 
as a curate for many years before 
being appointed pastor of the 
quiet country parish of Passage, 
and they will tell you how he used 
to roar down the hills on a red 
motor-cycle at a frightening speed 
(in contrast to the present when 
he drives a vintage Dodge at ten 
m.p.h.); they will tell you of his 
bottomless pocket from which 
many a half-note was gently 
pressed into the hands of the 
woman whose husband had spent 
the wages on drink; they will tell 


Could You Do It ? 
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how he hauled the lazy ones out 
to Mass and dazed them with the 
eloquence and fury of his 
“ lectures ”. 

And in the pubs of the north 
side of Cork when the conversa- 
tion and the liquor spill on a 
Saturday night, memories of Father 
O’Flynn’s weight-lifting feats—he 
could lift two half-hundredweights 
over his head, one in each hand— 
are recalled with nostalgia and 
admiration. He is the most popular 
priest in the south of Ireiand. 

Father O’Flynn, as the curate 
said, is a remarkable man. 


QNcE when the Irish actor, Macklin, was lecturing on the 

actor’s life, the helping of memory, and so on, he 
boasted that he could repeat, word for word, any paragraph 
or other group of words after one hearing. A man in the 
audience at once wrote out and sent up to the platform a 
rigmarole that has become famous : — 

“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf to 
make an apple-pie; at the same time a great she-bear, com- 
ing up the street, pops its head into the shop. ‘ What, no 
soap?’ So he died, and she very imprudently married the 
barber; and there were present the Piccininies, the Joblillies, 
and the Gayrulies, and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with 
the little round button at the top; and they all fell to play- 
ing the game of catch-as-catch-can till the gunpowder ran 
out of the heels of their boots.” 

It stumped Macklin, and it is claimed that no one ever 
since has been able to repeat the words correctly even after 


six hearings. 


Wuat did the swan say? 
Take me to your Leda. 
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He would never be satisfied 

with the purely material 

fruits of his country’s 
liberty 


The Genius 


of 
THOMAS DAVIS 


DENIS BARRY 


was a city of sorrow 
on that September day in 
1845. A young man had died; he 
was only thirty, but his name was 
already loved and honoured in the 
four corners of Ireland. 

A young girl had come into the 
city from Wexford and, finding it 
impossible to make her way 
through the huge crowd, decided 
to wait in a shop. “ Why”, she 
asked the shopkeeper, “ were there 
so many people in the streets of 
Dublin?” 

“Tr is the funeral of Thomas 
Davis,” he said. Clearly she did not 
understand. 

“Who,” she asked, “ was 
Thomas Davis?” 

The shopkeeper looked puzzled. 
He glanced at her and then quickly 
returned his gaze to the slow-mov- 
ing cortége. “ Davis was a poet,” 
he said, 


But why, she wondered, should 
so many honour a poet? It was 
some years later that the young 
girl from Wexford, then Lady 
Wilde, who wrote under the name 
“Speranza”, in The Nation, 
understood why a nation had 
honoured the poet who, during his 
short career of scarcely three years, 
had sought to teach a people 
“ justice, manliness, and reliance 
on themselves.” 

By birth Davis belonged to the 
small coterie of Protestant 
usurpers. His father, James 
Thomas Davis, was a surgeon in 
the Royal Artillery and his mother, 
Mary Atkins, was a descendant of 
an Anglo-Irish family. Davis 
wrote: “ My father was a gentle- 
man of Welsh blood, but his 
family had been so long settled in 
England that they were, and con- 
sidered themselves, English.” 


Condensed from The Word 
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Thomas Osborne Davis was 
born in Mallow, Co, Cork, on 
October 24, 1814, after his father’s 
death, He was the youngest of 
four children. When he was four 
his mother brought the family to 
Dublin, where they lived in 67 
Lower Baggot Street. His formal 
education began in the private 
school of Mr. Mangan in Lower 
Mount Street. He entered Trinity 
College in July, 1831, on the same 
day as John Mitchel, the young 
Presbyterian from Newry, with 
whom he was destined to be linked 
in history. 

Though inclined to seriousness, 
he was cheerful and gay in man- 
ner. While his fellow-students 
worked their way through college 
with their eyes on the choice legal 
and episcopal plums which the 
Protestant ascendancy had to offer, 
Davis read carefully the history of 
Ireland and experienced the 
romance and drama of the great 
sagas of the past so that he might, 
said Gavan Duffy, “ be the servant 
of his country, as the great men 
of old who touched his heart had 
been.” 

He tells us in his great ballad, 
“A Nation Once Again”, that 
“when boyhood’s fire was in his 
blood,” he read of ancient free- 
men of Greece and Rome, of 
Leonidas and Thermopylae and he 
prayed that some day he, too, 
would do something worthy for 
his country. 

In his Short Life of Thomas 
Davis, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
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tells us that Davis had to find his 
own way through the then pathless 
thicket of Ireland’s story, but that 
this “ silent labour was a discipline 
for life, and laid the foundations of 
a consummate man. In his little 
den in college, apart from the 
babble of local politics, he studied 
the Irish problem in the abstract. 
He saw in the island all the 
natural capacity and resources for 
self-government.” 

In 1836 Davis took his B.A. 
degree and in the following year 
he was called to the Bar. In the 
seclusion of his college room, un- 
recognised but happy, Davis, 
driven on by his passion for know- 
ledge, slowly assembled the frame- 
work of his future policy for Ire- 
land. Despite the obvious handi- 
caps of his environment and the 
inherent pull of his cultural moor- 
ings, Davis silently found his way 
on to the path of patriotism. 

In several issues of The Citizen 
in 1841, Davis developed his 
ideas on the socio-economic land 
system of Norway called Udalism, 
a system of peasant-proprietorship, 
He drew a sharp contrast between 
it and the rack-renting landlordism 
of Ireland. The social theory of 
Thomas Davis was very much 
akin to that to which Belloc and 
Chesterton many years later gave 
the name Distributism. 

The most crucial decision of 
Davis’s career was the founding of 
The Nation newspaper in 1842. 
One morning, in the spring of the 
year, Davis, John Dillon, and an 
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Ulster journalist, Gavan Duffy, 
left the Four Courts and walked 
out to the Phoenix Park, “to have 
a frank talk about Irish affairs.” 
Duffy proposed that they establish 
a weekly newspaper. So the 
historic decision was taken. 

The first issue, a paper of sixteen 
pages, was published at 12 Trinity 
Street, Dublin, and appeared on 
October 15, 1842. The whole issue 
cf 12,000 copies was sold before 
noon. The price of the paper was 
sixpence. It was a phenomenal suc- 
cess and in a short time it was 
read by, or to, a quarter of a 
million people! 

Riders left Dublin with their 
quotas of The Nation for various 
distributing centres, and groups at 
forges and crossroads eagerly 
waited each week for the paper 
that brought them news of the 
Repeal movement and that stirred 
their patriotic emotions with the 
fiery words of a new nationalism. 

Hundreds of copies went to 
Repeal Wardens who would read 
them to groups of fifty or 100 
listeners. Many more copies were 
delivered to the Teetotal Societies 
founded by Father Mathew. 
Through The Nation the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the young men who 
became known as the Young Ire- 
landers was communicated to a 
whole people. They brought a new 
approach to Irish problems and 
they promised effective action. 

The outstanding ideal of Davis’s 
life was his concept of nationality, 
which he borrowed from Wolfe 
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ADRAIC PEARSE, the 

devoted follower of Davis, 
pointed out that the real sig- 
nificance of Davis's message was 
its spiritual content: 

“Tone had postulated the 
great primal truth that Ireland 
must be free,” said Pearse. 
“ Davis, accepting that and de- 
veloping it, stated the truth in 
its spiritual aspect, that Ireland 
must be herself; not merely 
a free self-governing State, but 
authentically the trish nation 
bearing all the majestic marks 
of her nationhood .. . 

“Davis bade her, in her 
journey, to remember her old 
honour and her old sanctity— 
the fame of Tara and of Clon- 
macnois.”” 


Tone, whom he regarded as its 
originator, He preached the doc- 
trine first enunciated by Wolfe 
Tone—to substitute the common 
name of Irishman for Protestant, 
Catholic and Dissenter. 

The much emphasised contro- 
versy between Davis and O’Connell 
came over the Colleges Bill, by 
which Peel proposed to establish 
three undenominational colleges in 
Cork, Galway and _ Belfast. 

O’Connell and Dr. McHale 
hoped that they would succeed 
in getting an alternative Bill to 
establish Cathoiic Colleges in Cork 
and Galway and a Presbyterian 
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one in Belfast. Davis and the 
Young Irelanders, however, 
favoured the Peel scheme, on the 
plea that mixed education would 
produce mutual confidence and 
respect between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. In the great debate in 
Conciliation Hall, O’Connell with 
erudition and great persuasive 
power denounced the measure and 
Davis opposed him. 

Many emotion-charged accounts 
have been given of this historic 
occasion. Professor Denis Gwynn 
in his work, O’Connell, Davis and 
the Colleges Bill, refers to the in- 
accuracy of most of these versions : 
“ The facts are so utterly different 
from what is commonly supposed.” 
Davis with great sincerity declared 
that, “ my best friends, my nearest 
friends, my truest friends are 
Catholics . . . Disunion, alas, has 
destroyed our country for cen- 
turies. Men of Ireland, shall it 
destroy it again?” 

Then, turning to O’Connell, he 
said: “ Will you take the boys of 
Ireland and deepen the difference 
between them?” 

O’Connell’s reply was, as usual, 
immediate and direct. “ ’Tis time,” 
he answered, “that this delusion 
should be put an end to. Young 
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Ireland may play what pranks they 
please. I do not envy them the 
name they rejoice in. I shall stand 
by old Ireland; and I have some 
slight notion that old Ireland will 
stand by me.” This forceful answer 
overwhelmed the gentle Davis and 
he broke into tears. 

Those who accentuate this dif- 
ference between two great Irish- 
men too often minimise the noble 
gesture of O’Connell who, when 
he saw his friend in tears, tendered 
him his hand and publicly declared 
that he loved Davis. 

Thomas Davis loved the Irish 
people and as a consequence he 
came to love the Irish language. 
It was his splendid essays on the 
native language that prompted Dr. 
Douglas Hyde and his colleagues 
to found the Gaelic League in 
1893. Davis vigorously declared 
that a nation should guard its 
language as its impregnable 
frontier and that a nation without 
a language of its own was only 
half a nation. 

Someone once asked Davis if 
he had ever been in love. “I have 
never been out of it,” he jokingly 
replied. His love affair with Annie 
Hutton was beset with the diffi- 
culties and trials of his public life. 


ATHER KEEGAN: “ The more a man knows, and the farther 
he travels, the more likely he is to marry a country girl 


afterwards.” 


John Bull’s Other Island 


Many a girl who elopes wishes later that she had just let 
her imagination run away with her, 
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The most magnificent and versatile of all machines, 
it is knit together by 222 bones. Humbling 
thought: its chemical ingredients would not 
command more than a few shillings in the open 


market 


Do you take your 
AMAZING BODY 
for granted? 


A DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


NE of the enigmas of our 

generation, a generation un- 
paralleled in history for medical 
achievements, is the neglect many 
have for their own bodies. 

Could it be that you take the 
magnificent perfections of the 
human body for granted because 
you know so little about them? 

For example, nature knits an 
average of 222 bones together to 
build the most magnificent and 
versatile machine known to man, 
your amazing body. Each of these 
bones plays a vital part in the per- 
formance of your body. Break or 
dislocate even the tiniest of them 
and the body reacts like a car with 
a broken spring, a wheel out of 
line, or a fractured kingpin. 

Each of the body’s 1,000 billion 
cells contains water and is sur- 
rounded by water. Blood is also 
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largely composed of water; so are 
other body fluids. In fact, 70 per 
cent. of the human body is water. 
The body’s control system not 
only must keep the proportion of. 
water in the tissues and fluids at 
proper levels, but be able to meet 
and compensate for any emer- 


gency. 

But the job of water control falls 
chiefly on the kidneys. If the loss 
of water through exercise or other 
causes is excessive, the kidneys 
will hoard the dwindling supply; 
they will extract water from the 
blood and, instead of excreting it 
as normally, return it to the circu- 
lation. If excess water collects in 
the body, they will dispose of it. 

In the course of a day, the 
kidneys will filter perhaps 200 
quarts of water from the blood— 
far more than the total body weight 


The Magnificat 
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—but something like 198 quarts 
of it will be reabsorbed into the 
blood through 280 miles of hair- 
sized kidney tubules. The remain- 
ing two quarts will be disposed of 
as urine. 

Attached to the 200-odd bones 
in the human body are 639 
muscles which make up more than 
half of the human body. Muscle 
is “the most remarkable stuff in 
nature’s curiosity shop”, one 
scientist has said. The activity and 
tensions of the entire 639 muscles 
are policed and regulated by a 
cluster of cells in the brain. 
Muscular tensions regulated by 
this part of the brain are continu- 
ous; they are synonymous with 
human life. 

The temperature of a healthy 
body is always kept around 98.6 
Fahrenheit, no matter how much 
steak or how many potatoes you 
eat. You burn up considerably 
more calories when you chop down 
a tree than when you perform 
ordinary office work, yet your 
temperature is kept constant by 
the well-regulated evaporation of 
water from the skin. 

Just as the temperature of your 
body is maintained within very 
close limits, regardless of where 
you live, so also the alkalinity of 
your blood is kept within ex- 
tremely narrow limits. People 
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overly concerned with an “acid 
stomach” are victims of popular 
ignorance, for the gastric juice in 
the stomach is normally acid. Part 
of their confusion stems from 
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failure to comprehend that eating 
a combination of alkaline and acid- 
forming foods is essential to sound 
health. 

Foods rich in protein contain 
sulphur and usually phosphorus: 
both strong acids capable of in- 
creasing the acidity of urine. 
Hence, protein-rich poultry, meat, 
fish, eggs, cheese and cereals are 
acid-forming, while vegetables, 
fruits and milk yield alkaline. 

At first glance, it would seem 
that lemons, oranges, and other 
tart fruits have an acid-forming 
function in the body, but this is 
not true. Most fruits and vege- 
tables actually have an alkaline 
effect, despite the fact that they 
contain organic acids, Indeed, it 
is impossible to predict that a 
food will have an acid effect on 
the body just because it tastes sour. 

Energy to keep you on the go 
comes from the burning up of the 
sugars and starches in your food. 

The first step in this vital pro- 
cess begins within your lungs. 
They have a fine, lacelike, spongy 
texture and contain several mil- 
lion air spaces. Tiny blood vessels 
pass around these air spaces dis- 
charging carbon dioxide and 
recharging the red blood cor- 
puscles with vital, life-supporting 
oxygen. The windpipe and its 
connecting bronchial tubes are 
like the ducts in an air-condition- 
ing system. Approximately 21 per 
cent. of the air you breathe is 
oxygen. This vital element is as 
mecessary to the chemical pro- 
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cesses in your body as it is to the 
burning of a match or a cigarette. 

When your body is at rest the 
lungs are washed by six to four- 
teen pints of blood per minute, but 
to cope with violent exercise the 
blood may flow through the tiny 
capillaries at a rate of sixty pints 
per minute. 

The skin, largest organ of the 
body, weighs from 6 to 74 pounds 
and provides a protective covering. 
It also helps regulate the body 
temperature, excretes waste 
materials as do the kidneys and 
lungs, and serves as a sense organ. 

An intact skin offers an excel- 
lent first line of defence against 
bacterial invaders. Paradoxically, 
the normal human skin harbours 
an enormous number of bacteria, 
but these are ordinarily incapable 
of harm. 

As a result of injury, abrasion, 


or altered resistance, the skin may 
become infected by disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria. 

Heat and moisture influence the 
number of bacteria found on 
normal skin, and that is why many 
persons find themselves burdened 
by skin afflictions during hot 
weather. 

Marvels of the human body, 
such as the self-oiling mechanisms 
which are provided at each joint 
to prevent friction; the millions of 
nerve cells leading to the brain 
which supply every part of your 
body with the power of feeling; 
the incomparable mechanisms 
whereby voice is produced or 
sound is heard, become even more 
impressive when we realise that 
the chemical ingredients in any 
human body would not command 
more than a few shillings on the 
open market. 


First, Feed the Individual 


You may aim at making a man cultured and religious; but 
you must feed him first; and you must feed him to the 
“emg at which he is reasonably happy, because if you feed 
im only to the point at which you can make a bare drudge 
of him and not make him happy, then in his need for a 
certain degree of happiness he will go and buy artificial 
happiness at the public bar or other places. 

Working men do that at the present day: indeed we all 
do it to a certain extent, because all our lives are made more 
or less unhappy by our economic slavery, whether we are 
slaves or masters. Economics are fundamental in politics: 
you must begin with the feeding of the individual. Unless 
you build on that, all your superstructure will be rotten. 

BERNARD SHAW, Ruskin’s Politics 


BACHELOR: A man who can open his apartment window and 
have more dust blow out than in. 
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His last tour of the U.S.A. was more beneficial 

to Ireland than any made there by one of our 

countrymen since Parnell’s time, claims the 
writer 


ROBERT BRISCOE: 
Ambassador Extraordinary 


OWEN DUDLEY EDWARDS 


F the U.S.A. severed her con- 

nection with England to become 
a democratic republic, there is 
something in the thesis that we 
severed ours to become an aristo- 
cratic republic. 

We have retained almost all of 
the monarchy’s finer and more in- 
explicable traditions: a head of 
state of minute power but of omni- 
symbolical character, the dynastic 
principle extended far beyond its 
original confines, curious and 
colourful officials occupying posts 
far too superior to be explained 
by vulgar reason. Prominent 
among the latter are our Mayors, 
whose wings we have disdained to 
clip. “Lords” Mayors they are 
and shall remain, with all the 
attendant panoply. 

Spurning the coarseness of a 
democratic election, our Mayors re- 
ceive their calls to greatness fol- 
lowing an exercise in party politics 
that is kept carefully unsullied by 
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any other form of ideals. When 
party politics produces a deadlock, 
we have the opportunity for more 
nose-thumbing at the democratic 
process as the gods of chance are 
invoked, the gambling squad kept 
at bay and the name of the city 
sovereign chosen from a hat. 

With this charming background, 
Dublin’s protests against the situa- 
tion have been enforcedly stilled 
as her citizens contemplated 
Mayors of the calibre of the late 
Alfie Byrne, Maurice Dockrell 
and Bob Briscoe, men who have 
shown themselves worthy to rank 
beside any similar official produced 
throughout history. 

Not that Robert Briscoe, our 
present holder of the chain (cour- 
tesy of William III, by the Grace 
of God, etc.), would be likely 
to repudiate a background of party 
politics. Astuteness and detach- 
ment have won him a deserved 
reputation in the Irish business 
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world. As an autobiographer he 
has almost completely justified that 
reputation. 

But it would be hard to find 
a Fianna Fail party member less 
uncritical of the achievement and 
leadership of that body, during 
the rule of Mr. de Valera at least. 
It is a long-standing position for 
Briscoe. As he admits with charm- 
ing candour in his memoirs, when 


- he took his stand against the 1921 


Treaty “to tell you the truth, it 
was not so much of Ireland and 
her future I was thinking as of 
comrades and beloved leaders. . .” 

In some men, of whom Ireland's 
recent history furnishes good 
examples, this kind of loyalty can 
be very dangerous in its con- 
sequences, It is a measure of 
Robert Briscoe that he has chan- 
nelled it into the most productive 
paths. His good service to his party 
won from a grimly conservative 
group of men_ whole-hearted 
acceptance of a doctrine which 
found so little favour in the Europe 
of the ’30s: that the Jew can be 
as truly Irish (or German, or 
French) as any of his fellow- 
countrymen, and that he has the 
power to perform great services for 
that country. 

Robert Briscoe drove the lesson 
home in his final tour of the States 
during his previous mayoralty—a 
tour more beneficial to Ireland 
than. any made by one of our 
countrymen in America since 
Parnell was there in 1880. In the 
economic sphere his work was 
valuable. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 
om during the early days 

of the Fianna Fail party, 
Briscoe and a group of 
politicians drove down to a 
church where they proposed to 
speak to the congregation after 
Mass. 

As the others were getting 
out of the car to attend the 
service, Briscoe remained inside, 
to the horror of an organiser. 

When the man _ protested, 
Briscoe began to explain his 
different religious affiliation and 
was met by an indignant snort : 
“Haven't we enough trouble 
explaining Fianna Fail without 
explaining you as well?” 


He quickly grasped the sense 
of publicity in the United States, 
so different to the place assigned 
to it over here, and used the 
unique position he held, as Jewish 
Mayor of an Irish Catholic city, 
to attract attention to Irish indus- 
tries and products. 

His return to Ireland only in- 
creased the connections he built 
up for his country in the States, 
and he has recently played a great 
part in bringing American capital 
into Ireland’s developing economy. 

But he used his tour in another 
and even more important way. He 
destroyed the legend of Irish and 
Irish-American anti-Semitism and 
built up for the Irish people a 
respect from the Americans which 
endures to this day. It was recog- 
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nised in the States that a Jewish 
Mayor of a Catholic city is some- 
thing which their country has yet 
to produce, 

And Briscoe again capitalised 
on the goodwill by driving his 
message home through a witty, 
moving and thoughtful autobio- 
graphy. The most ironical aspect 
of the situation is that his great 
services have never been fully 
understood in Ireland. 

His memoirs reveal a man with 
a great capacity for hero-worship, 
yet only the magnetic de Valera 
and the noble Liam Mellowes rank 
as heroes in its pages. A Party 
man Briscoe remains in its pages, 
yet there are tributes to Sean 
MacEoin, to Oliver St. John 
Gogarty and to Michael Collins 
which are of a kind conspicuously 
absent from other political recol- 
lections published in Ireland. And 
the gentle humour of the Dubliner 
cannot be kept out of its pages. 
The young Lemass, for 
instance, appears as “a_ very 
energetic, very pugnacious young 
cock ”, 


What's the Sense of It ? 
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The problem of the immigrant 
has embittered many men and 
societies. (Briscoe’s father was 
Lithuanian, his mother Russian.) 
It typifies this man that he has 
used his dual heritage with the 
maximum positive loyalty to both, 
not, as in so many other cases, 
being forced into disloyalty to 
either. 

As an Irishman, he has per- 
formed unique tasks for inter- 
national Judaism, as well as for 
Zionism, in which, unlike many 
other devoted Jews, he is a fervent 
believer. But as a Jew he has done 
Ireland service that extends far 
beyond his gallant service in the 
War for Independence where he 
acted as gun-runner through the 
British blockade, ably using con- 
tinental connections of his own. 

By his career Briscoe has trans- 
formed his position from one 
requiring explanation to one at 
which his countrymen may point 
with the greatest of pride. If diffi- 
culty still exists in explaining the 
position of his Party, the fault 
scarcely lies with him. 


WHENEVER I sce one of those bird-men spreading himself 
on the empty air I feel like a child at a circus, and I 
remember what Will Rogers said when someone asked him 
if he had ever practised parachute-jumping. 
Will’s answer was logical and conclusive. It left nothing 


more to be said: “I don’t see any point,” he drawled, “ in 


practising something that must be done perfectly the first 
time.” 


PSYCHIATRY is the art of analysing ouches on couches. 


Joun D. SHeripan in Irish Independent 
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Thomas Talbot, born in Malahide, County 

Dublin, carved a kingdom for himself in the 

Canadian woods and ruled over his subjects with 
a rod of iron 


KING OF THE CANADIAN 
WILDERNESS 


GERARD MAGUIRE 


We journeying up the St. 
Lawrence River through the 
Great Lakes in 1791, a twenty- 
year-old Irishman stepped ashore 
at Lake Erie, feasted his eyes on 
the miles of wild forest that 
stretched far northwards, and 
declared: “ Here will I rest, and 
will soon make the forest tremble 
under the wings of the flock I will 
invite, by my warblings around 
me.” 
The young man’s name was 
Thomas Talbot, secretary and 
aide-de-camp to Colonel John 
Graves Simcoe, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada. Wrested 
by Britain from France thirty 
years earlier, Canada was a new 
land of rich promise and the new 
province of Upper Canada was 
still an uninhabited wilderness 
awaiting the axe and plough of the 

settler. 
That the son of an Irish noble- 
man, who spent his youth in 
Condensed from 


luxury and idleness, should be one 
of the first to attempt to tame this 
vast wilderness was indeed re- 
markable, But even more extra- 
ordinary was the fact that this 
polished dandy turned his back on 
society, donned the garb of a 
peasant, and lived the hard and 
simple life ‘of a primitive back- 
woodsman, 

Thomas Talbot was a member 
of one of the noblest families in 
Ireland. A son of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide and Lady Margaret 
O'Reilly, he was born in Mala- 
hide Castle, County Dublin, in 
1771. He embarked on a military 
career at the age of twelve, became 
a lieutenant at the age of sixteen, 
and, soon afterwards, aide to Lord 
Buckingham, Viceroy of Ireland. 
But, tiring of the splendour and 
pomp of high society in Dublin, 
he left Ireland in 1790 to rejoin 
his regiment in Quebec. 

Here his experience of Irish 
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Court circles was sufficient to earn 
him an appointment as aide to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, and it was while travelling 
with Simcoe up the Great Lakes 
that Thomas Talbot first conceived 
the idea of building a kingdom for 
himself in the heart of the Can- 
adian woods. 


In 1794 Talbot returned to 
Ireland, sold his commission in the 
army for 5,000 guineas (he had 
been promoted to the rank of 
colonel in the meantime) and went 
back to Canada seven years later 
to begin a new life as a land 
jobber. Receiving a grant of 5,000 
acres of Crown land on the shores 
of Lake Erie, he exchanged his silk 
shirts and coats for the rough 
smocks of a woodman and set to 
work on the development of his 
vast property. 

Felling and burning the giant 
spruce and maple trees, he cleared 
a site for an extensive farm, built 
a comfortable log home in the 
township of Niagara, and began to 
cultivate crops and raise cattle, 
sheep and poultry. Under the 
land-granting policy of Upper 
Canada, which enabled privileged 
owners of Crown lands to invite 
settlers, Talbot soon found himself 
the lord and master of scores of 
settlers who became his workers 
and servants in the building of his 
own forest kingdom, 

By 1805 he had roo tenants, 
whom he did not hesitate to call 
his “subjects”, ninety acres of 
land under cultivation, a grist mill, 
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a saw mill, several well-stocked 
stores, and his own vineyard. He 
gave his townships such Irish 
names as Malahide, Tyrconnell, 
Westmeath, Derry and Dublin. 

The more settlers Talbot 
attracted the more Crown lands 
passed into his control, and in 
order to bring more settlers into 
his domain he undertook to build 
long roads, called Talbot Roads, 
leading to and from his kingdom. 
He had difficulty, however, in find- 
ing the kind of settlers he wanted, 
for he found the Scottish High- 
landers and Americans trouble- 
some and much preferred to have 
Irish and British emigrants. 

Seated at a window on the 
verandah of his house, he sub- 
jected prospective tenants to a 
thorough scrutiny, vetting them as 
to character, general ability and 
political views. Those he liked had 
their names written in pencil on a 
map of his settlement, and those 
he did not like were told to clear 
off or he would set his dogs on 
them. 

If those already holding land did 
not fulfil their duties towards him 
he erased their names off his map 
and replaced them with more suit- 
able tenants. In this way, with a 
pencil and a piece of india-rubber, 
Talbot earned a reputation as a 
local despot whose power in 
Upper Canada was dreaded more 
than that of the King of England. 

He was also a magistrate, police 
and military officer, and wielded 
considerable influence over the 
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Executive Council governing the 
province, 

In 1811 Talbot had §,000 
tenants, a §00-acre farm, and a 
fine residence on the shores of 
Lake Erie, which he called Port 
Talbot. All his subjects were em- 
ployed on the construction of the 
Talbot Roads and when war broke 
out between Canada and the 
United States in 1812 he enlisted 
them into a regiment to defend his 
kingdom. Port Talbot was attacked 
by the Americans and the colonel 
himself escaped death or capture 
several times. 

His mills were burned, crops 
destroyed and livestock carried off, 
but after the war he received 
£3,650 from the Government as 
compensation. His tenants, how- 
ever, were impoverished and many 
of them left his settlement to go 
elsewhere. But he made several 
trips to Ireland and arranged with 
his friends and relations to ship 
out some more. 

Thousands of Irish folk flocked 
to his settlement between 1815 and 
1822, by which time his com- 
munity had grown to over 12,000. 

But among the Irish emigrants, 
too, was a great number of men 
with progressive political views 
who became prominent in the 
Reform movement in Upper 
Canada. Small farmers and lab- 


Sweet Young Thing: “She used to travel the vacation 
spots looking for a husband. He was the last resort.” 
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ourers mostly, they joined in the 
crusade against the Government’s 
land-granting policy which gave 
such power to privileged indivi- 
duals like Talbot. 

But the feudal chief of Port 
Talbot fought the reformers tooth 
and nail. He issued proclamations, 
signed “Thomas Talbot, Father 
of the Talbot Settlement”, warn- 
ing his settlers against trouble- 
makers and ranted against his 
rebellious subjects. He evicted (or 
“rubbed. out”, as he called it) 
those he deemed disloyal to him. 
But, although the rebellion, 
which engulfed all Canada, petered 
out in failure, the grievances which 
led to the outbreak were re- 
dressed by the Government. 

In 1837 the Talbot Settlement 
passed out of the hands of its 
founder into the control of the 
Government. But the old chief 
still retained the ownership of his 
vast personal property in Port 
Talbot, which he passed on to his 
nephew, Colonel Richard Airey. 

Talbot made a last visit to 
Ireland in 1848, and stayed two 
months with his brother at Mala- 
hide Castle. An unsuccessful 
attempt to get an area of Lake 
Erie named Talbot County was 
his last dying kick, and his death, 
at the age of eighty-three, 
occurred on February sth, 1853. 


FINANCIAL statistics prove that the best time to buy 


anything is a year ago, 
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WILBERFORCE WAS SPEECHLESS! 


‘Tue House of Commons in its great heyday was more easy 

going about its privileges than it is today. The reporters 
in the Press Gallery, of whom the youthful Dickens was one, 
relieved and helped each other out and there was an all 
too successful practical joke played on one of them, a 
patriotic Irishman who fell asleep after exacting a promise 
that his colleague would wake him up if anything important 
should be said. 

The colleague let him sleep, but told him afterwards that 
he had missed an immense occasion, the most glorious eulogy 
of Ireland’s national food, the potato, by one of the most 
respected members, Mr, William Wilberforce, the reformer. 
This greatly excited the patriotic sluggard, and he copied 
it all down as his friend read it out to him from his note- 
book. 

Wilberforce was made to say that until the English lived 
on potatoes, they could never hope to be as strong as the 
Irish, and that if only he, Wilberforce, had been reared on 
potatoes, “that most nutritious and salubrious root, instead 
of being the poor, infirm, shrivelled, and stunted figure you, 
Sir, and Honourable Gentlemen now behold me, I would 
have been a tall, stout, athletic man, and able to carry an 
enormous weight.” 

The Irishman carried this speech to a nearby public house 
and imparted it to many fellow reporters, so that it appeared 
the next day in a number of London papers. The conclusion 
was drawn that Wilberforce was no longer the man he had 
been. He had to get up and make a personal explanation, 
reading out the speech, saying with what surprise he had 
read it at breakfast, and that if he could have spoken it, and 
Honourable Members listened to it as they were said to 
have done, it would be more appropriate to call the House 
of Commons a theatre for the performance of farces. 

But the House was content to laugh heartily and leave it 


at that. D.W. in The Tablet 


WIFE (to late returning husband): I want an explanation, 
and I want the truth. 

Husband (full of Dutch courage): Well, make up your 

mind, love. You can’t have both. 
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In commemoration of an immortal of the Irish 
Stage. ... He died this month a year ago 


SALUTE TO BARRY 


bgemersdeny I think of Barry 
Fitzgerald, it is when he 
came once to the Daily Mail office 
and no one knew he was there— 
except me. 

An old friend of mine some- 
times used to pop in to see me on 
rare visits from Dublin. On this 
occasion he phoned to say he had 
a friend with him. I asked them to 
come to my room, 

The friend turned out to be a 
little man wearing an enormous 
pair of dark glasses which com- 
pletely disguised his face. He took 
them off for me. It was Barry 
Fitzgerald. 

He would not stay. He would 
not even sit down, Although I had 
know him then for more than a 
dozen years, he merely shook 
hands, murmured a greeting—and 
was gone. 

The incident was typical of this 
great actor and film star who had 
a horror of personal publicity and 


FITZGERALD 


He shone in Hollywood, but found refuge at home 


GEORGE MURRAY 


. Condensed from the Daily Mail 


seemed to come and go like a will- 
o’-the-wisp in and out of the lives 
of many who knew him. 

He had fame, wealth, talent, and 
all the material rewards which the 
tinsel world of Hollywood could 
heap upon him. Yet he never 
seemed to enjoy them. 

He earned a large fortune from 
his film work, but did not know 
how to spend it. He had a fine 
house at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, but was a lonely figure 
within it. 

He was a simple man who 
shrank from the blazing publicity 
which followed him all his days. 
Many of his holidays were spent 
in the quiet home of his boyhood 
friend, Mr. J. J. O’Leary, the well- 
known Irish publisher and indus- 
trialist, in Monkstown, on the 
shores of Dublin Bay. 

There he was safe from the gap- 
ing curiosity of the world and there 
he could enjoy the things that 
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pleased him most—a quiet game of ® 


golf or a day’s sailing in Mr. 
O’Leary’s yacht. 

In his last few years he spent 
most of his time in this Monks- 
town retreat, But he and his friend 
had also roamed Europe together. 
For these tours Barry Fitzgerald 
grew a beard and invariably wore 
his dark glasses in order to escape 
recognition. 

But not always with success. He 
used to say that the Spaniards 
were the most reticent and polite 
and the Americans the most im- 
portunate in accosting him and 
demanding his autograph. 

I first met him at a small private 
dinner party in the Shelbourne 
Hotel in Dublin, in 1946. Roast 
duck was served, and I well re- 
member the lady sitting next to 
me suddenly taking a juicy cut 
from her plate and plumping it 
on to mine, saying: “ You are 
from England so you must be 
hungry.” 

I protested that the rations were 
not all that small, and, looking, I 
saw Barry Fitzgerald’s eye twink- 
ling at me. I am sure he and the 
lady had fixed it up between them. 

It was then that I learned that 
a film star can be much more 
than a mere celluloid figure. Barry 
Fitzgerald was. a widely read man 
with a thoughtful and philosophical 
turn of mind. He was not a voluble 
talker, but when he did speak it 
was always to the point. 

To call him “Barry” seems 
strange to his old friends, anyway. 
To them he was “ Will,” for his 


HIS TURNING POINT 
BAS in 1914, a tiny (5 ft. 

3 in.), easygoing Irish civil 
servant named William Joseph 
Shields stood on the stage of 
Dublin’s great Abbey Theatre, 
quakingly ready to deliver him- 
self of his first speaking réle. 

It was brief. The play was 
Sheridan's “The Critic” and 
his entire réle, as “ Second 
Sentry ", was to meet the cue 
“All this shall to Lord Burley’s 
ear” with a yes-man’s “ 'Tis 
meet it should”. 

Just before the cue, the 
malicious actor next him whis- 
pered, and the terrified Mr. 
Shields repeated, loud and 
clear: “Tis sheet it mould.” 

He was a comedian ever after. 

TIME 


real name was William Shields, 
and Lennox Robinson, the Irish 
author and playwright, was the 
cause of his changing it. 

Years ago Robinson was staging 
a one-act play, with four charac- 
ters, at the Abbey Theatre. Three 
of the parts were taken by William 
and Arthur Shields and their 
sister, Linda, Robinson said: “ We 
can’t have three Shields in one 
curtain-raiser.” 

Will said at once: “ All right, 
I'll change mine. I'll call myself 
Barry Fitzgerald.” 

It was the name of an old news- 
paper-seller who used to sit out- 
side the theatre. And Barry 
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Fitzgerald he has been ever since. 

It would be wrong to think of 
him as a kind of angelic figure. He 
could also “ throw a temperament ” 
with the best of them. After the 
release of The Quiet Man, in 
which he starred, he was resting 
in a Dublin nursing home. One 
day the Sister told him his tea 
was ready and was being brought 
up. 
He said he wouldn’t have it, 
but she insisted that he did. The 
tray was brought and placed on 
his bed. With one furious wave of 
his arm Fitzgerald swept the whole 
lot off. 

A handyman in a green baize 
apron came into the room, cleaned 
up the mess without a word and 
was just going out again when he 
paused and went back to the bed. 
Looking the now sheepish star 
straight in the eye he said: “ And 
they call you ‘ The Quiet Man ’!” 


Was His Face Red ? 


SALUTE TO BARRY FITZGERALD 


gI 

To say that Barry Fitzgerald 
was one of the best products of 
the Abbey Theatre is to say that 
he was an actor first and a film 
star afterwards. 

To the end of his career he 
would never willingly consent to 
be “produced” by anyone. He 
interpreted his parts in his own 
way and spent weeks beforehand 
in studying them down to the lift 
of an eyebrow. 

His happiest days were those 
he spent at the Abbey Theatre, 
and he never recaptured the gay 
abandon of that time when all he 
asked of life was a book, a pipe, a 
bottle of stout and a great 
character part to play in Dublin. 

His work in Hollywood did not 
provide him with the artistic satis- 
faction for which he yearned, and 
the loss of which accounted for a 
certain wistful sadness which 
haunted his later years. 


BELFAST business man received a somewhat compromis- 
ing telegram at his home. It read: “ Regret no accom- 


modation, love Sally, Hotel.” 


Slightly shaken he carefully re-read the telegram and 
noticed that it was handed in at Buncrana. 

Then the message became clear. He had written to County 
Donegal to reserve rooms for some English friend’ and the 
telegram was in reply to his inquiry. It should have read: 
“Regret no accommodation, Lough Swilly Hotel.” 


Belfast Telegraph 


A MARRIAGE is neither an ecstasy nor slavery: it is a 


commonwealth. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


MUSHROOMS always grow in damp places and so they look 
like umbrellas. . . . Rhubarb is celery gone bloodshot. . . . 
In some buses they have smoking aloud. 
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golf or a day’s sailing in Mr. 
O’Leary’s yacht. 

In his last few years he spent 
most of his time in this Monks- 
town retreat, But he and his friend 
had also roamed Europe together. 
For these tours Barry Fitzgerald 
grew a beard and invariably wore 
his dark glasses in order to escape 
recognition. 

But not always with success. He 
used to say that the Spaniards 
were the most reticent and polite 
and the Americans the most im- 
portunate in accosting him and 
demanding his autograph. 

I first met him at a small private 
dinner party in the Shelbourne 
Hotel in Dublin, in 1946. Roast 
duck was served, and I well re- 
member the lady sitting next to 
me suddenly taking a juicy cut 
from her plate and plumping it 
on to mine, saying: “You are 
from England so you must be 
hungry.” 

I protested that the rations were 
not all that small, and, looking, I 
saw Barry Fitzgerald’s eye twink- 
ling at me. I am sure he and the 
lady had fixed it up between them. 

It was then that I learned that 
a film star can be much more 
than a mere celluloid figure. Barry 
Fitzgerald was a widely read man 
with a thoughtful and philosophical 
turn of mind. He was not a voluble 
talker, but when he did speak it 
was always to the point. 

To call him “ Barry” seems 
strange to his old friends, anyway. 
To them he was “ Will,” for his 
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ACK in 1914, a tiny (5 ft. 

3 in.), easygoing Irish civil 
servant named William Joseph 
Shields stood on the stage of 
Dublin's great Abbey Theatre, 
quakingly ready to deliver him- 
self of his first speaking réle. 

It was brief. The play was 
Sheridan's “The Critic” and 
his entire réle, as “ Second 
Sentry ", was to meet the cue 
“ All this shall to Lord Burley’s 
ear” with a yes-man’s “ 'Tis 
meet it should”. 

Just before the cue, the 
malicious acter next him whis- 
pered, and the terrified Mr. 
Shields repeated, loud and 
clear: “'Tis sheet it mould.” 

He was a comedian ever after. 

TIME 


real name was William Shields, 
and Lennox Robinson, the Irish 
author and playwright, was the 
cause of his changing it. 

Years ago Robinson was staging 
a one-act play, with four charac- 
ters, at the Abbey Theatre. Three 
of the parts were taken by William 
and Arthur Shields and their 
sister, Linda, Robinson said: “‘ We 
can’t have three Shields in one 
curtain-raiser.” 

Will said at once: “All right, 
I'll change mine. I'll call myself 
Barry Fitzgerald.” 

It was the name of an old news- 
paper-seller who used to sit out- 
side the theatre. And Barry 
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Fitzgerald he has been ever since. 

It would be wrong to think of 
him as a kind of angelic figure. He 
could also “ throw a temperament ” 
with the best of them. After the 
release of The Quiet Man, in 
which he starred, he was resting 
in a Dublin nursing home. One 
day the Sister told him his tea 
was ready and was being brought 
up. 
He said he wouldn’t have it, 
but she insisted that he did. The 
tray was brought and placed on 
his bed. With one furious wave of 
his arm Fitzgerald swept the whole 
lot off. 

A handyman in a green baize 
apron came into the room, cleaned 
up the mess without a word and 
was just going out again when he 
paused and went back to the bed. 
Looking the now sheepish star 
straight in the eye he said: “ And 
they call you ‘ The Quiet Man’!” 
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To say that Barry Fitzgerald 
was one of the best products of 
the Abbey Theatre is to say that 
he was an actor first and a film 
star afterwards. 

To the end of his career he 
would never willingly consent to 
be “produced” by anyone. He 
interpreted his parts in his own 
way and spent weeks beforehand 
in studying them down to the lift 
of an eyebrow. 

His happiest days were those 
he spent at the Abbey Theatre, 
and he never recaptured the gay 
abandon of that time when all he 
asked of life was a book, a pipe, a 
bottle of stout and a great 
character part to play in Dublin. 

His work in Hollywood did not 
provide him with the artistic satis- 
faction for which he yearned, and 
the loss of which accounted for a 
certain wistful sadness which 
haunted his later years. 
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modation, love Sally, Hotel.” 


Slightly shaken he carefully re-read the telegram and 
noticed that it was handed in at Buncrana. 

Then the message became clear. He had written to County 
Donegal to reserve rooms for some English friend’ and the 
telegram was in reply to his inquiry. It should have read: 
“Regret no accommodation, Lough Swilly Hotel.” 


Belfast Telegraph 


MARRIAGE is neither an ecstasy nor slavery: it is a 


commonwealth. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


MUSsHRooMs always grow in damp places and so they look 
like umbrellas. . .. Rhubarb is celery gone bloodshot. . . . 
In some buses they have smoking aloud. 


Schoolboy howlers 
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Most Glorious to Behold 
SET OF THIRTEEN CHRISTMAS 

carols sung (since the 18th 
century) in Kilmore parish church, 
County Wexford, are sung only at 
the Masses on Christmas Day and 
at the Sunday Masses up to the 
Twelfth Day. 

Of the six men who sing them, 
there has always been a man by the 
name of Devereux among them, 
Why? Because they were introduced 
some 200 years ago by a Father 
Devereux, and this custom is by 
way of indicating the continuity of 
the tradition. 

The carolling band of six sing 
in a traditional mode. Their Christ- 
mas Day carol includes these lines: 


The darkest might in drear 
December, 

No rain nor hail nor winter's 
storm; 


Can hinder us for to remember, 
That on this night the Babe was 
born, 
And the first verse of that sung 
on Twelfth Day goes: 
Jerusalem, our happy home, 
When shall we turn to thee? 
When shall our sorrows have an 
end? 
The joys when shall we see? 
The golden roof, the marble 
walls, 


It’s an Old 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOM 


BLATHNAID Ni CONULADH 


The streets are paved with gold, 

The gates they are of precious 
gems 

Most glorious to behold. 


Dismally Affrighted 

if JOYS OF CHRISTMAS WERE 

diluted for many people in 
England in 1688, and all because of 
the scare caused on “Running 
Thursday ”. 

That was the name popularly 
given to December 13 of that year. 
On that day, while William the 
Third, of pious and immortal 
memory, was reigning on the 
English throne, the rumour that in- 
vading French and Irish Catholic 
soldiers had landed spread far and 
wide. Result: panic and people 
running everywhere but nowhere in 
particular. . 

Nobody was killed, because no- 
body had landed. 


The Women’s Christmas 
wry DID OUR ANCESTORS CALL 

Christmas “ Nodlaig”? Accord- 
thg to one scholar, it derives from 
the Latin “ Natalica ”. 

The feast of the Epiphany (tra- 
ditionally the last day of the 
Christmas scason) was known as 
Nodlaig na mBan (The Women’s 
Christmas), In medieval times it 
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was called Nodlaig Stell—Christ- 
mas of the Star. 

In many rural districts the age- 
old custom of whitewashing and 
cleaning farmhouses during the 
week preceding Christmas is still 
observed. In some places the stable 
and byre are decorated with holly in 
memory Of the First Christmas. 

An Irish proverb had _ it, 
“ Aifreann na Geine, Aifreann agus 
fiche” (The Mass of the Birth of 
Christ is worth twenty-one Masses). 


Prejudice Against Mistletoe 
ALTHOUGH MISTLETOR HAS BEEN 
used in house decoration from 
time immemorial, it was not per- 
mitted in our churches, This was 
undoubtedly because it was used in 
their rites by the druids of old, The 
ministry of St. Patrick put an end 
to these pagan rites, and there was 
a prejudice against mistletoe where 
the Church was officially concerned, 
According to an old Irish saying, 
the girl who is not kissed under the 
mistletoe will not be married with- 
in the year following, 

And, if we are to believe an old 
pishrogue, holly must never remain 
up until after the Twelfth Night, 
else bad luck will be sure to follow. 


Robin’s Gallant Try 


[N COMMON WITH THEIR CELTIC 

kinsfolk, the Bretons, it has long 
been a tradition among the people 
of the West of Ireland that the 
Robin bears a red mark on its 
breast as a tribute to its piety and 
courage, 

For, according to the legend, a 
robin tried to remove the nails 
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HIS COW AT CHRISTMAS 
HO was the oldest Irish- 
man on record? The answer 

has a link with Christmas. 

According to the Annals, 
Conor King, of Aran, died in 
1580 aged 220 years! And the 
Annals add: “ He killed a cow 
in his own house every Christ- 
mas for 180 years.” 

Of course, birth certificates 
were not in use in those days, 
and it is therefore impossible 
to check this claim, But it is 
on record: Q.E.D.1 

Incidentally, Conor must have 
been an ancestor of “ Tiger” 
King of “Men of Aran” film 
fame. 


YA 


from Our Lord’s body on the Cross, 
It did not succeed, but at least it 
made a gallant try in the face of 
human hostility. 

That is why the bird is s0 re- 
spected when it makes its appear- 
ance in due season, especially 
around Christmas time. 


“With Kiss of Welcome” 


WHEN WAS THE EARLIEST CHRIST- 

mas poem in Irish written? It 
would be difficult to say with cer- 
tainty, but that written by Aodh 
MacAingil, O.F.M, (1571-1626), 
Archbishop of Armagh, is one of 
the best of them. 

Here is a rhymed translation of 
his “ Dan Nollag”: 
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My heart bids welcome to the Lord 
A thousandfold. Incarnate Word 

In whom Divine and human meet, 
With kiss of welcome I Thee greet. 


Virgin Mother, I implore, 

Open to me the stable door 

That I may praise the King on 
high. 

The ox does, therefore better I. 


Ass and ox may leave their Ward, 

The Prince whom tenderly they 
guard. 

I shall perform their task instead 

Ass and ox to the Godhead, 


“ King of all Birds” 

THe WREN-BOYS WILL BE PARAD- 
ing in many areas on St. 

Stephen’s Day. How old is this 

custom? 

“The wren, the wren, the King 
of all birds,” they will chant. Why 
the king? An old Irish folk story 
relates that the birds of the air held 
a contest to elect a king. It was 


Repeat Performance 


IRISH DIGEST 


agreed that whichever fiew the 
highest would be the ruler. 

It looked as if the eagle would 
be the victor; he easily flew the 
highest. But just at the point when 
he could fly no higher, an insigni- 
ficant wren, who had remained 
hidden on his broad back, fluttered 
out and flew above him. 


Parleys and Stroans 

THE ARAN ISLANDERS STILL USE 

the traditional dish called 
“ pridil” on Christmas Eve? It is 
—or was—a kind of white sauce 
with fish. The last time I heard of 
it was in the days of “ Tiger” King 
(of Man of Aran film fame). 

And while we are in the West: 
do they still eat “parleys” in 
County Mayo at Christmastide? 
Parleys are cakes made of flour and 
potatoes. 

In County Antrim, especially in 
the Glens, “ stroans” were in great 
demand during the festive season. 
These were truly delightful cakes. 


MAN was passing a public-house when a figure hurtled 
out of the door, and landed in the gutter. 

A small fellow picked himself up, and said angrily to the 
passer-by: “ They think they can get away with that. I'll 
throw every one of them out, You stay here and count.” 

In went the little man. A moment later a body landed in 


the gutter. 


“One,” counted the passer-by. 
“ Stop—it’s me again,” said the little man. 


WHEN virtue is lost, benevolence appears. When bene- 

volence is lost, right conduct appears. When right 

conduct is lost, expedience appears. Expediency is the mere 
shadow of right and truth; it is the beginning of disorder. 
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year Rio de Janeiro 
stopped being the capital of 
Brazil. Her partner, the Federal 
Government of the United States 
of Brazil, has deserted her and 
gone to the cool uplands of Goias. 

Why did the Brazilian Govern- 
ment leave Rio? For one answer, 
imagine a hot morning in late 
summer, January or February. The 
city is boiling up towards Carnival, 
its yearly saturnalia. Imagine a 
civil servant in the Ministry of 
Works, called Alcibiades Costa de 
Nascimento. Perhaps he hasn’t 
been paid for a month or two, but 
this has happened before. He can 
survive. 

He has a wife who has been 
extremely pretty. He has a son, a 
head taller than himself, with a 
moustache and a debauched look, 
who is sixteen; Alcibiades is proud 
of his son. He has a daughter of 
thirteen, very pretty; he is worried 
about her. 

He has a mother-in-law, who 
has given up the struggle rather 


It is the racial mixtures here that fascinate you 
most. What hand in the Mendelian pack will be 
dealt out next? 


RIO: such a worry 
for Alcibiades 


FRANK TUOHY 


Condensed from The Queen 


RANK TUOHY is the author 

of two novels about Brazil, 
where he lived for several years. 

In this portrait of Rio de 
Janeiro he describes the 
contrasts — touristic, feckless, 
romantic, seedy—which make 
this city the most intriguing in 
South America. 
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early; she lives with the Nasci- 
mentos and is nervosa, terribly, 
terribly nervosa—and very expen- 
sive it is, with the doctors always 
recommending the latest American 
drugs. The house is full of 
electrical equipment, too, which 
is always going wrong. 

Alcibiades goes to work in a 
lotagao, a small fast bus holding 
twelve people. You get to know 
each other pretty well on the 
forty-minute journey: Brazilians in 
public talk publicly, to the mid-air, 


looking around for applause and 


confirmation. 
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Every morning Alcibiades goes 
from Leblon to the city: a journey 
through most of Rio. And what a 
journey! The driver drives to rid 
himself of all his aggressions at 
once. On your right, bay after bay 
unpeels: first Leblon under its 
huge pink rock; then Ipanema, 
with new white apartment 
buildings behind the palm trees, 
and the sea crinkling against end- 
less sands. 

Some hair-raising turns, and 
you are in Copacabana, a row of 
white blocks with a sizeable town 
behind them, and another long 
crowded shore. Then Urca, with 
its tiny plage, and the cable car 
carrying tourists to the top of the 
Sugarloaf. More bays, Botafogo 
and Guanabara. 

All the time, through his dark 
spectacles, and the lotagao window, 
Alcibiades has been looking at 
people, People in the smallest sun- 
suits lying around doing absolutely 
nothing. Half of those people are 
girls and more than half of these 
look wonderful and walk with a 
firm footstep which somehow 
transforms itself into a wiggle. 

Alcibiades arrives in the city at 
the Ministry; it is stiflingly hot, the 
air-conditioning isn’t working. If 
only he had money, not for dreams, 
but for realities. For him it is as 
though, travelling from Ealing to 
Whitehall every day, you had to go 
along half the Céte d’Azur. 

Then a private contractor comes 
in, embraces him fraternally, pats 
him and invites him out for a 
cafézinho. Can Alcibiades help 
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him? He 
biades. . . . 

So the Federal Government has 
moved to Goias, where there are 
mules and turkey-buzzards and 
castor-oil plants and red dust. 

Probably there will be three 
important points in the history of 
Rio de Janeiro. The year they 
cured the yellow fever; the year 
they stopped official gambling; and 
the year the capital was trans- 
ferred to Brasilia. A triumph of 
science; a triumph of morality; 
and a triumph of politics. 

Rio in the fifties was a city 
which was enjoyable but also 
impossible to live in. By then, too, 
she was well past her prime. Sao 
Paulo reached the 3,000,000 mark 
first. In Sao Paulo there is 
Advanced Industrial Democracy— 
the factory workers can afford to 
buy what they make, for the first 
time in South America. 

Rio is a has-been, Her last big 
chance was in the early forties 
when Copacabana was developed, 
mostly by refugees from central 
Europe: two of the most famous 
of them, King Carol and Mme 
Lupescu, were married at the 
Copacabana Palace Hotel. By the 
fifties Copacabana was raffish and 
disreputable. The chronic water 
shortage was worst there, and even 
the beach looked unwashed. A city 
in the New World ought not to 
get older; it ought to get newer. 

In Rio they still tear down hills 
or bore tunnels through them; they 
change the climate, by mistake, of 
course; they build skyscrapers and 


would help Alci- 
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Ton SHITS 


“ Who gave you permission to ask for a raise ?” 


Humour Variety 


fill in bays, But the foreigner keeps 
his eyes off the middle distance. 


He looks only at the background 
and the foreground. 

The background is of course 
tremendous: those mountains that 
look like a gigantic form of marine 
life, coral or sponge, with the 


acroplanes and the buzzards 
whizzing in and out of them; the 
slopes of jungle and sudden 
precipices; the high places among 
the mountains, like Petropolis, with 
the Emperor’s summer palace, full 
of daguerreotypes of weak-mouthed 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs. Petro- 
polis is a sort of rain-forest Tund- 
ridge Wells, so damp that orchids 
even grow on the telephone wires, 
and the forest floor is carpeted 
with nothing but aspidistras. 

In the foreground, the sea, the 
white sands, and all those extra- 


ordinary looking people. After a 
short time in Rio, it is the racial 
mixtures that fascinate you most. 
What hand in the Mendelian pack 
will be dealt out next? You can 
almost hear the chromosomes 
humming as they produce, in the 
limits of one family, the face of a 
weasel or a goddess, the skin of a 
Solomon or a Sheba. 

Prejudice exists in Rio de 
Janeiro, as it does everywhere. But 
whereas in other countries it is 
tragic, it is not so in Brazil, for the 
final outcome is never really in 
doubt: the light-coloured mulatto, 
which so many people already are. 
In Brazilian Portuguese, too, a 
language which is like a Damon 
Runyonese form of Latin, the 


word raga seems to mean, in a 


quite heart-warming way, the 


human race. 
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In Brazil a very plain girl can 
usually marry a man darker than 
herself. I used to think that to be 
coloured in Rio was like having a 
“bad accent” in pre-war London. 
Most people undoubtedly think 
it fearfully common to be black, 
and the sociable negro must be a 
bit of a “card”, like Arnold 
Bennett or H. G. Wells. But the 
inevitability of colour makes his 
own attitude to it a good deal more 
mature. . . . My cook said of her 
current boy-friend: “Oh, I 
couldn’t marry him, he’s too 
black.” (She did, though.) A girl: 
“T don’t like that photograph of 
me. It’s so black.” “ My sister’s 
like me, but she has good hair.” 
A man: “I must go to the barber. 
My hair’s getting tall.” 

Rio is a distinctly proletarian 
city and coloured people provide 
the heroes of the populace: the 
footballers, whose balletic per- 
formances excite all the passions 
which Brazil, unlike other Latin- 
American countries, leaves out of 
her revolutions; the popular 
singers and the composers of 
sambas, marchas, choros and 
carnival songs. They are usually 
taller than the rest of the popula- 
tion. You can see this in Marcel 
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Camus’ film Orfeu Negro, which 
gives a good idea of the look and 
feeling of Rio, even though all 
white people are excluded from the 
frames. 

The race situation is complex, 
but why is it not distressing? Two 
possible answers may seem cynical, 
but are I think true. In North 
America it is sociability that stands 
in the way of desegregation: 
housing estates with baked cakes 
for new-comers and showers for 
brides and neighbourhood activi- 
ties. Neighbourliness demands 
conformity. The middle classes of 
Rio and Sao Paulo, however, must 
be the least hospitable people in 
the world. Sociability is for the 
café and the street corner, and 
fewer social tensions arise there 
than in the middle-class lounge. 

Then there is the question of 
social hope. The majority of people 
who live in Rio’s favelas, the 
crowded stinking shanty-towns 
perched on the hills, are black. 
But a lot of them are white, too. 
Most heavy manual workers are 
black, but many are white. There 
is no job division; nor is there 
much chance of betterment. 
Poverty, sunlight and the sea... 
and none of them likely to change. 


E Dublin visitor to the farm was looking at a cow. 
“ What a lovely colour,” he exclaimed. 
“ That’s a Jersey,” explained the farmer. 
“Oh, Janey Mack, I thought it was its skin.” 


HOME: The little-used building that stands near the garage. 
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In Rome along the Tiber banks we prepare for 
Holy Christmas as they do along the Lagan and 
the Liffey and the Lee 


Christmas 


LUCIO D’ETTORE 


OWN in Piazza Navona this 

great square (once the Stadium 
of Domitian) is alive with myriad 
stalls for Christmas, From the hills 
and from Naples and Sorrento and 
Capri . . . from Venice and from 
the Lombardy plain have come 
craftsmen to sell their wares: 
handmade cribs with artistic 
figures, boxes wrought cunningly 
with inlay work, faery trinkets for 
the Christmas tree. 

All the artistry of Italy is here 
for the season; from now till the 
Epiphany. Very soon the giant 
crib will be opened at the far end 
of the Piazza and the shepherds 
from the Abruzzi hills will come 


- down and with their music do 


homage to the new-born King, as 
once on the Judea hillside other 
shepherds welcomed the Son of 
Mary on that first Christmas 
Night “when He came unto His 
own and His own received Him 


This Piazza Navona is a 
paradise for children at the 
Christmas season. Bewildered but 
happy parents lead the young 
(holding gigantic balloons or 
uttering weird sounds on bugle 
and on mouth-organ) from stall to 
stall of toys. 

In Rome along the Tiber banks 
we prepare for Holy Christmas as 
they do along the Lagan and the 
Liffey and the Lee. For He is com- 
ing soon Whose wondrous Birth 
renewed the youth of all mankind. 
And in the grace of these holy 
days of Advent we banish from 
our hearts all pride and hatred 
and evil will. 

The Sistine Choir prepares the 
majestic chants and soon in all the 
myriad churches of Eternal Rome 
will sound forth the Adeste 
Fideles, as in one front across the 
world we turn to the Infant of 
Bethlehem to ask for pardon and 


for peace. 
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It is worth while recalling that 

it was in Piazza Navona that St 
Agnes, the Virgin Martyr, began 
her sufferings. The majestic, 
curved facade of Sant’ Agnese 
in Agone today dominates the 
square, and in a smal! chapel (in 
a precious reliquary given by the 
famed Cardinal Rampolla, whose 
name is dear to Irishmen) is the 
head of the saint. 

Tradition states that when the 
holy virgin way thrown naked into 
the arena here she was miracul- 
ously covered by her long hair. On 
the altar a bas-relief speaks to us 
of this miracle. 

The visitor will recall the three 
glorious fountains in Piazza 
Navona. The middle one (the 
Fountain of the Four Rivers) is 
one of the loveliest in Rome, and 
is typical of Bernini at his best. 
Here we see the Nile, the Ganges, 
the Danube and the Plate person- 
ated in a poem of immortal stone. 

The obelisk here was taken 
from the Circus of Maxentius, out 
on the Via Appia, beyond the 
Catacombs, where the holy 
martyrs were laid to rest. In this 
circus I have often watched 
youngsters play football on a 
Saturday afternoon (just like lads 
in Warrenpoint or on the Falls 
Road), and I thought of Maxen- 
tlus, whose armies went down in 
defeat at the Milvian Bridge 
when Constantine saw his vision in 
the sky and all the years from 313 
to 1960 seemed to shrink into so 
small a space. 


IRISH DIGEST 


As I walked back the Appian 
Way, past the Baths of Caracalla, 
into the Colosseo and the Basilica 
of San Clemente I felt more 
deeply than ever how few and fleet 
are the years of any one man’s life. 
Rome is a constant preacher on the 
“Vanitas Vanitatum ”. 

Lately we heard Pope John 
XXIII speak some words to a 
gathering from all over the world. 
He appealed to us for charity in 
daily life . . . for charity in thought 
and speech and action. 


He told us that this would be 
the hallmark of our genuine faith 
if our charity were constant, un- 
selfish and without exception, He 
reminded us that it should be the 
aim of our generation to prove that 
all men, whatever the differences 
of colour or climate or language, 
were but one great family in 
Christ, and that all men are really 
brothers in the Fatherhood of God. 

Then there was a great stillness 
as the common Father of all 
Christians imparted his Master’s 
Blessing to us and to all those for 
whom we would wish God’s mercy 
and protection. 

I remember last year going out 
to Saint Paul’s Outside the Walls 
on Christmas Eve. I arrived in 
time for First Vespers of the Great 
Feast, and on the way I stopped 
to look at St. Patrick high up in 
the portico, among the Apostles of 
the Nations. 

I thought of Slemish and of 
Croagh Patrick and of lonely 
Lough Derg. How at one the whole 
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MAGIC OF CHRISTMAS IN ETERNAL ROME 


world seems when we think of it in 
terms of a world to be won for 
Christ. This is how Patrick saw 
it on Slemish as he prayed a hun- 
dred times by day and a hundred 
times by night. And this is how 
Peter and Paul saw it as they went 
their several roads to death in this 
very place. 

“The Peaceful King is come 
Whose reign extends over all the 
earth,” sang the monks as I 
entered the Basilica. “ Come, 
Redeemer of the Nations, come 


Son of the Virgin,” echoed the 
hymn of the Divine Office. All the 
texts spoke of God’s infinite mercy 
towards man. 

This feast reminds us that for 
us men and for our salvation, God 
became Man and dwelt amongst 
us. Dante reminds us that in“... 
His Will is our peace.” 

May that blessed peace of Christ 
fill our hearts and homes this holy 
Christmastide, and may Mary’s 
Son walk beside us now and 
always until the end of life’s road. 


Politer Sex? 
WHEN women want to look in a shop window they surge 
unashamedly about it. Its contents may be the sort 

that make a man get all red about the gills and hurriedly 
turn away, but the women will stare unblushingly and 
conduct analytical discussions on the articles exhibited. 

Do you ever see a flock of men gathered about a window 
which displays masculine attire? You do not. If a man 
wants to see what the tailor or the haberdasher is exhibit- 
ing, he stops to light a cigarette in front of the window. 
We men have grown skilled in sizing up the contents of a 
window out of the corner of our eye without even a per- 
ceptible slowing down of the manly stride. 

Mark the self-confident, almost aggressive, air with which 
a woman enters a shop and compare it with the cringing, 
apologetic manner of the average man. Maybe it’s our 
native politeness. We are, of course, the politer sex, but 
I think it’s the inferiority complex that our big sisters 
hammered into us when we were small boys. 

J. Power 


Speaking Winter’s Frown A 

and on. When at last he sat down he turned to the person 

sitting next to him and said, “ Well, what did you think of 


my speech?” 
“Oh,” was the reply, “it sure helped us to pass the 
winter.” 
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The First President lay unmarked—and unhonoured 


How I Found the Grave 
of a Forgotten Leader 


ies summer, 1960, I came to Ire- 
land to find the grave of John 
Moore, the Irish patriot who was 
nominated President by Napoleon 
in 1798, when the Connacht 
Republic was declared. 

Through powers vested in him 
by the French Emperor, the Com- 
mander of the French invasion 
forces, General Humbert, issued 
the following Proclamation shortly 
after his arrival at Castlebar, 
County Mayo: 

“Le 14 Fructidor au IV de 
la Republique Francais. Le 
Gouvernement de la Province 
Connaught résidera 4 Castlebar 
et le citoyen Fean Moore est 
nommé Président de Directoire 
de Connacht.” 


The grave of President Moore 
has been the object of vain search 
for many years. I was asked by my 
friend and neighbour, Maurice 
Moore of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia (last of the Moores of 
Moorehall and a direct descendant 
of President Moore) to attempt 
the location of it. 

Armed with the information that 
John Moore was laid to rest at Old 
Ballygunner Cemetery, off the road 


PATRICK MAHONY 


Condensed from the Sunday Independent 


enn me 
the discovery of 
John Moore’s grave, his 


remains were transferred to his 
native Mayo. On August 13, 
1961, they were interred at the 
foot of the 1798 Memorial in 
The Mali, Castlebar, with full 
State and military honours. 
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to Dunmore East from Waterford 
City, on Sunday, December 15, 
1798, I studied sundry family 
papers, and, aided by local legend, 
I was able to narrow the grave 
down to one of two. 

Like Ireland’s new President, 
John Moore had Spanish back- 
ground. He was born in Alicante 
in 1767, and his mother was 
Catherine de Killikelly; she be- 
longed to an Irish family settled in 
Spain since the days of the Wild 
Geese. But his Spanish blood was 
on the distaff side. 

President Moore was in the 
tradition of such great patriots as 
Wolfe Tone, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Robert Emmet. Like them 
he gave up a life of plenty and 
privilege to serve Ireland. Like 
them he paid a heavy price. 
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HOW I FOUND THE GRAVE 


He was tortured to death. But 
why have the Irish people them- 
selves contributed to his second 
death? His family had him buried 
in an unmarked grave because he 
had alienated himself from them 
and his friends, all loyalists of rank 
and prestige. Why should his re- 
mains be unacknowledged? 

History is so often the story of 
missed opportunities, Had Hum- 
bert been able to time his invasion 
with the Wexford Rising which 
broke out and was suppressed a 
suort time earlier, who can say 
what success might have been his? 

No military project, ill-equipped 
as it was, came nearer to fruition. 
Had Napoleon concentrated on 
Ireland instead of deciding to in- 
vade Egypt, there can be little 
doubt that he would have defeated 


the English here and used it as a 
“springboard” for invasion of 
England itself. Years later, on St. 
Helena, he admitted this. 

As it was, Humbert was in com- 
mand of some 800 men led by an 


indomitable group of officers 
whom the bitter French Revolu- 
tion had brought to the top. He 
landed them at Killala on the 
bright morning of August 22, 
1798, and soon put to flight the 
few Yeomanry defending the 
town. 

General Lord Cornwallis, 
British C. in-C., ordered his troops 
in the district to concentrate at 
Castlebar. These were in com- 
mand of General Lake, known for 
his ruthless measures against the 
Irish. He took up his position on 
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a hill above Castlebar, flanked by 
a marsh and a small lake. 

The intrepid General Humbert 
and his men advanced from Killala 
over a rough, hilly track and with 
the help of the Irish managed to 
drag their guns over the Windy 
Gap, Thus they stole their way 
within close contact of General 
Lake. 

The Franco-Irish rushed the 
defenders with bayonets, driving 
the English down the hill and into 
the country beyond in a headlong 
flight still known as the “ Races of 
Castlebar ”. General Lake repaired 
hastily to Tuam, informing the in- 
habitants there that the French 
were in pursuit and that they must 
make the best terms with them 
that they could. 

Meanwhile Humbert remained 
at Castlebar awaiting reinforce- 
ments which never came. He was 
in control of Foxford, Tuam, New- 
port, Ballina and Westport, and the 
French Directoire were sufficiently 
impressed to order eight frigates 
to be sent under Commodore 
Bompard, with 300 men aboard 
under command of General Hardy. 

Such, however, was the state of 
the French navy and arsenal at that 
time that the flotilla did not get 
started until September 20. Wolfe 
Tone was aboard one of the ships 
of this flotilla, which met with such 
contrary winds that it scattered. 

After twenty days part of it 
arrived at the entrance to Lough 
Swilly, and there met a formidable 
portion of the British Navy. An 
attempted defence was made, but 
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it was abortive, and in the sur- 
render Wolfe Tone was arrested. 

Commodore Bompard then 
learned the tragic news of Hum- 
bert and his Irish-French Army. 
He learned, as all Ireland event- 
ually heard, of Humbert’s desper- 
ate move to make an assault on 
Dublin City. 

Soon this daring, reckless man 
was in Sligo, but was forced to 
face a pitched battle with the 
British Army, which by then could 
muster nearly 20,000, Neverthe- 
less, Humbert kept the French 
flag flying until September 7, 
when he surrendered to Cornwallis 
at Ballinamuck, Co. Longford. 

John Moore was captured by 
English cavalry that descended 
upon Castlebar on the evening of 
the French evacuation. He had 
been President of Connacht for one 
glorious, exciting week — em- 
powered to issue his own currency, 
to organise supplies for the French 


The Sense of Fools 
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and to raise an insurgent army of 
eight regiments. 

He was dragged from prison to 
prison, while his person was the 
subject of a legal-custody battle 
between the civil and military 
authorities. 

His gallant comrades of the 
Irish adherents to the French were 
all slaughtered or hanged. Moore’s 
family did their best to save the 
life of their “errant” son. They 
spent nearly £20,000, unaware 
that he was being slowly starved 
and tortured. He died on Decem- 
ber 13, 1798, at Waterford en 
route to Fort Duncannon, whence 
he was to be transported aboard a 
coffin ship waiting in the Suir. 

As for General Humbert, when 
asked what his invasion hoped to 
accomplish, he replied: “ Mainly 
to free Ireland from the yoke of 
tyranny. But never worry. As long 
as Ireland has sons as brave as 
John Moore, it will be done!” 


NOTHING more enhances authority than silence. It is the 
crowning virtue of the strong, the refuge of the weak, 
the modesty of the proud, the pride of the humble, the 
prudence of the wise, and the sense of fools. 
To speak is to dissipate one’s strength; whereas what 
action demands is concentration. Silence is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the ordering of one’s thoughts. 


“ Wuy are you crying, Sheila?” 
“I went to the Children’s Fancy Dress Ball dressed 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 


as a blazing fire, and they put me out.” 


OSE who are formed to win general admiration are seldom 
calculated to bestow individual happiness. 


COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON 


we 
. 


No wonder she looks back to the turn of the 
century—and a memorable holiday in an Ireland 
that ts no more 


My Aunt Mary 


Remembers 


VIOLET THESIGER 


Loa back over a long 
span of years, my Aunt Mary 
told me, I cam say that the 
happiest days of my life were 
spent in Ireland: days of such 
fun, humour and kindness as I 
have not found anywhere else. 

It is true that I was young 
when I lived there, and so per- 
haps more able to see the 
humorous side of things. But 
I still think, after my long exile 
from the country, or perhaps 
because of it, that there is no 
place to touch it for charm. 

That it could be maddening 
too, and uncomfortable, could 
be vouched for by any traveller 
at the turn of the century. Once, 
after I'd been living in England 
for some years, I returned on a 
visit, taking a girl friend with 
me. When we got on board the 
steamer at Holyhead and asked 
the stewardess for the cabin we 
had booked, she said: “ There 
isn’t wan.” 

This was depressing; but we 


chose the best sofas available in 
the saloon and lay down to get 
what rest we could. It was a 
rough night, and although the 
noises around were unpleasant, 
I went to sleep. 

I was soon roused by a voice: 
“Are ye asleep?” It was the 
stewardess. 

I took no notice until the 
question was repeated, and then 
in a stern voice I said: “I was 
asleep.” 

“T’ve a cabin for ye now.” 

“Oh! go to blazes,” I said, 
and turned wearily over. 

The steamer by now was 
plunging so much that my friend 
decided she was going to die. 
We reached land safely, however, 
somewhat sleepy and jaded, and 
took our seats in the train at 
Kingstown. But when the train 
pulled up at Kingsbridge a porter 
put his head into the carriage. 
“Ye must get out here.” “No!” 
I replied. “I’m going to Cork by 
the American mail.” 
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“Ye can’t do that. Sure she 
wint down at three o'clock this 
morning.” 

“The last time I came over I 
went straight down to Cork in 
her.” 

“Well, it’s a long time ago, 
then, for "tis five years since she 
wint down at that hour.” 

Thinking back, I realised it 
was fully five years since I had 
crossed on a Saturday night. So 
I meckly got out. 

“When shall I get a train to 
Cork ?” 

“There’s one at nine, gets 
there about five in the after- 
noon.” 

As we walked up the platform, 
feeling depressed, we saw a train 
standing in the station: steam 
up, porters apparently busy 
sweeping the platform into the 
train, officials standing by. To 
one of these I appealed. 

“What train is that?” 

a special for the 
employees of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, and she 
starts at eight o’clock and gits 
down to Caark at twelve.” 

When the porter came up I 
said: “Why didn’t you tell me 
this train was starting at eight ?” 

“TI clane forgot it,” scratching 
his head. 

“Well, please put my luggage 
in at once.” 

“Ye can’t take luggage by this 
thrain, but I tell ye what I'll do 
for ye. I'll put it in, and maybe 
they won’t be at the trouble of 
putting it out!” 


THE 
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At last we got going, left to 
ourselves, as the railway employees 
travelling on the train evidently 
suspected us of being directors’ 
wives. When the ticket collector 
came along, I asked him if it was 
at all likely we should catch the 
noon train to Queenstown [Cobh]. 

“Rest aisy,” he said. “If 
you’re too soon ye'll catch it, 
and if she’s late ye'll catch it.” 

We did just manage to catch it, 
hurling ourselves and our 
luggage into a carriage as the 
guard waved his flag. 

On arriving at our destination, 
we hired a jaunting-car, on which 
we and our belongings perched 
like birds. Jamesy Sullivan, an 
old friend of mine, was driving. 

“Do you think the mare will 
hold out?” I asked apprehen- 
sively. 

“Oh, yes; she’s a bit slight 
for the harness, that’s all.” And 
then as we went a little farther 
he leant over and said: “ Never 
judge a book by its cover.” 

“And how is Mr. K——? 
Has he given up drink?” 

“TI saw him at Bartemby Fair 
and I should say he hadn’t, his 
head looked that shrivelled.” 

“And what about yourself, 
Jamesy? How is your farm 
doing ? It has been rather a wet 
summer.” 

“True for ye—and me chasin’ 
me bit of hay.” 

“But anyhow, Jamesy, it has 
been healthy.” 

“And me in the funeral way— 
perhaps ye didn’t know that? 
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Forty coffins I made !sst year, 
and not one this!” 

I had no words with which to 
comfort him. 

We drove up a long drive to 
an old Irish house where I was 
received with open arms by my 
friends. 

The house was old and 
dignified, with an air of former 
grandeur. Built of grey stone, it 
stood high, overlooking lawns 
that sloped down to the river. 
Inside, it was large and rambling, 
but most comfortable. The 
enormous fireplaces were filled 
with glowing logs and peat, 


giving an atmosphere of good 
cheer and welcome. 

The lighting was prehistoric, 
colza oillamps and candles, with 


a magnificent chandelier swinging 
precariously in the middle of the 
drawing-room, held to the ceiling 
by a piece of rope. This caused 
me many qualms whenever I 
had to sit underneath it. 

Our host and hostess were 
typically Irish in their hospitality. 
The household seemed a mixture 
of dignity and impudence, from 
the fat, ugly cook-housekeeper 
and elderly butler to the untidy 
housemaid and saucy footman. 
The English valets and maids 
fitted into the puzzle somehow, 
and judging by the sounds of 
revelry which emerged at times 
from the “Room” and “ Hall,” 
they too knew how to enjoy 
themselves. 

One morning it was proposed 
we should go fishing, and I put 
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on a new tweed suit in which I 
rather fancied myself. It was not 
a success, the fisherman fixing 
me with a stony glance and 
remarking : “ Ye'll frighten ivery 
fish out of the river wid that on 
ye!” He had been allocated to 
look after me on the grounds 
that he was very pious, a contrast 
to the head man, O’Leary, who, 
though descended from the Kings 
of Ireland, had a lurid tongue. 
Mine prefaced every remark with 
“This is between you and I and 
the Lord above us,” his eyes 
meanwhile cast to heaven. 

“Times is hard, Ma’am. D’ye 
know how many loaves of bread 
we eat, and only four in family ? 
Sixteen in the week.” 

“And what else do you give 
them ?” 

“Nothing else. Where ‘uld I 
get it? But we all have our 
troubles, even they at the big 
house. Ladies’ hats and bonnets 
is expensive things.” 

An English brother-in-law was 
one of our party, and Paddy’s 
comments were caustic: “How 
could he catch a salmon, an’ he 
wud a line that would pull a 
bull out of the river!” 

On another occasion my sister 
and I started out to fish alone, 
she with an umbreila in one hand 
and a gaff in the other; I held 
the rod with one cast and one 
fly. There were amused glances 
as we walked through the village, 
and three small boys followed us. 


My first cast caught in the 


bushes, my second in the 
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umbrella which my sister was 
holding over her head, the third 
a salmon foolishly took, and I 
landed it, much to the amazement 
of the whole population which 
had crept up to see the fun. 

The following week a fancy- 
dress ball was given at an hotel 
in Cork. Our party was varied. 
Mrs. O’Connor, large and fat, 
went as Undine; her brother with 
the skinniest of legs went as an 
Elizabethan courtier, which did 
not suit his style. Mr. Cochrane, 
as Mephistopheles, suffered the 
oldest disaster in the world: his 
tights burst and he spent the 
evening standing with his back 
to the wall. 

I dashingly dressed as Moonlight, 
in black and silver with a black 
velvet train covered with sparklers 
and a diamond crescent in my 
hair. I was taken aback to see 
myself described in next morning’s 
paper as “looking lovely in 
leggings and a velvet train.” 

Most of the party didn’t get 
home till dawn, for they went 
driving round the town in their 
fancy dresses. A gentleman was 
found trying to throw himself 
out of his bedroom window 
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having proposed to a girl and 
been refused. The difficulty was 
to get his spurs off, for he was 
in a kicking, struggling frame of 
mind, but finally he was over- 
powered, and Mephistopheles, now 
happily cloaked, sat on _ his 
stomach repeating, “It’s all for 
your own good.” 

There are ghosts, of course, 
and leprechauns, and myths 
a-plenty in Ireland, and at the 
house where I was staying no 
servant ever stirred out after 
eleven at night, as it was 
whispered that a mysterious 
coach and four had been seen 
to drive up at midnight if any 
of the family were ill or about 
to die. One night they were all 
sitting up late in the Servants’ 
Hall when the groom dashed in, 
white with fear, and said he’d 
just “met it in the drive. I 
stepped on one side and I crossed 
myself, and I took off me hat.” 

I heard wheels one night, on 
the gravel outside my window, 
and when I told the coachman 
of this, as I was driving to the 
station, he cried: “Don’t say 
that, ma’am. Ye’ll niver come 
back!” And I never have. 


“ AREN'T you afraid your creditors might see you at this 


expensive restaurant?” 


“ It’s the safest place. They can’t afford to come here.” 


TRADESMAN, explaining to a customer the reason why 
cushions were dearer than they used to be: “ You see, 
madam, down is up.” 
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One of the least-known countries of Europe in 

1541, Ireland had by 1846 been recorded on 

1,900 six-inch maps, “the world’s earliest 
nation-wide survey on this scale” 


Ireland’s Story on Maps 


DR. J. H. ANDREWS 
(Lecturer in Geography at Trinity College, Dublin) 


HE oldest exact geographical 

record of Ireland is con- 
tained in a table of latitudes 
and longitudes in Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy written in Alexandria at 
about the middle of the second 
century A.D. The precision of 
Ptolemy’s figures is misleading. 
His outline of Ireland was especi- 
ally weak, for Ireland lay on the 
outer margins of the ancient world, 
unconquered by the Roman 
legions. 

Ptolemy’s work was unknown to 
the cartographers of early medieval 
Europe. No maps survive from 
native Irish literature, and the 
Anglo-Norman invaders did little 
to fill the gap; only one map 
appears in the records of the con- 
quest and this was probably no 
more than an extract from a con- 
temporary mappamundi, on which 
the outline of Ireland was too 
small to leave much room for 
detail. 

A new and more promising 


departure in medieval cartography 
was represented by the Italian and 
Catalan charts that survive from 
the 14th and 15th centuries, They 
depict the coastline of southern 
Europe with a new accuracy that 
was probably achieved by the use 
of the compass as a surveying 
instrument. As a profitable market 
for wine and other commodities 
from the south, Ireland figured on 
many of the charts. Its outline 
remained inarticulate, especially in 
the earlier specimens; but a large 
number of islands, capes and 
estuaries were diagrammatically 
shown in their correct order and 
approximately correct position 
around the coast. 

Ireland was one of the least- 
known countries of Europe when 
its kingship was assumed by King 
Henry VIII of England in 1541. 
How little of its geography had 
been recorded is shown in an 
anonymous map of a few years 
earlier, one of the first to show any 
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real knowledge of the interior, 
which was in effect a regional map 
of the Boyne, Liffey and Barrow 
basins so exaggerated as to fill up 
almost the whole island. But the 
reigns of Henry’s successors wit- 
nessed a cartographical revolution 
as map-makers followed the 
English armies from one war-torn 
district to another. 

In 1567 Sir William Cecil, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of 
State, appointed the engineer 
Robert Lythe to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole of 
Ireland. Lythe covered a large 
area in considerable detail: “ the 
rest,” he reported in 1571, “ whfch 
I have not travelled is a parcel of 
Connaught and a parcel of Ulster, 
which parcels at this present is so 
unquiet that I cannot pass through 
them.” By the end of the century 
some of the gaps had been filled 
by later surveyors. 

Maps were needed to carry out 
the policy of plantation introduced 
in Leix and Offaly in 1556. These 
counties, with their bogs, forests 
and “ passes”, and the names of 
the new English settlers, were 
vividly depicted in a map mis- 
takenly attributed to Surveyor- 
General Walter Cowley. In. 1586 
a much larger area was involved 
in the Munster plantation, with 
four surveyors employed in 
measuring the confiscated land. 

The plantation of Ulster, more 
successful politically than its pre- 
decessors, produced a richer carto- 
graphic harvest during the pre- 
liminary wars against Hugh 
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O'Neill. Besides fine regional maps 
of Ulster and its borders, Richard 
Barthelet made detailed surveys of 
the strongpoints and fortifications 
that figured in Mountjoy’s cam- 
paigns: with their careful draw- 
ings of houses, raths, crannogs, 
woods and farmlands, But Barthe- 
let did not live to finish his map- 
ping: a report tells how in 
Donegal, still an Irish terra in- 
cognita, “ the inhabitants took off 
his head because they did not want 
their country discovered ”. 

In addition to military and 
administrative requirements, the 
16th century was a period of 
growing interest in topographical 
and geographical studies. This 
need could best be met by a small- 
scale map of Ireland on one sheet, 
and many such maps exist in the 
atlases and MS. collections of the 
period. Taking the period as a 
whole, the general improvement 
is unmistakable. 

The earliest separate engraved 
map of Britain and Ireland was 
published in Rome in 1546, fol- 
lowed in 1560 by the earliest 
printed separate map of Ireland. 
Their crude and sketchy outline, 
owing more to literary than carto- 
graphical sources, was copied in 
Italian atlases for more than forty 
years, though it was rendered 
obsolete by a map engraved in 
1564 by the Flemish cartographer, 
Gerard Mercator, for an unknown 
English friend. 

Though its origin is unknown, 
the map in Mercator’s atlas of 
1595 marks a step forward in the 
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Gop could not be everywhere, and therefore He made 


mothers. 


Irish proverb 


history of published maps of 
Ireland, for it shows that, except 
in the far north-west, the empty 
spaces left by the medieval map- 
makers had now been filled. A few 
years later, Mercator’s Irlandiae 
regnum provided the main source 
for a new map by Baptista Boazio. 
Though its size and beauty have 
made it famous, some of the detail 
he added to Mercator was quite 
imaginary, including an island that 
he named after himself! 

With the final collapse of Gaelic 
power in the reign of James I, the 
contradictions and uncertainties of 
the Elizabethan maps were re- 
solved, at least for the time being, 
by a new synthesis, The work of 
John Speed was based on some of 
the regional surveys, especially in 
the north, as well as Mercator’s 
general map of 1595 and, less 
happily, Boazio; Speed’s Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britain 
(1611) included the earliest 
printed town plans of Dublin, 
Galway, Cork and Limerick. 

The suppression of the rebellion 
of 1641 was followed by fresh 
confiscations affecting nearly half 
the country, and in 1654 Dr. 
William Petty, physician-in-chief 
to the Cromwellian army, was 
made responsible for mapping the 
forfeited land outside the western 
counties already surveyed. Petty 
recorded some interesting details 
about his methods: 

“ The principall division of this 
whole worke was to enable certayne 


persons, such as were able to 
endure travaile, ill-lodginge and 
dyett, as alsoe heates and colds, 
beinge alsoe men of activitiec, that 
could leape hedge and ditch, and 
could alsoe ruffle with the severall 
rude persons in the country from 
whome they might expect to be 
often crossed and opposed, (The 
which qualifications happend to 
be found among severall of the 
ordinary shouldiers.) 

“Such, therefore (if they were 
but headfull and steddy minded, 
though not of the nimblest witts) 
were taught . . . how to make use 
of their instruments, in order to 
take the bearinge of any line, and 
alsoe how to handle the chaines, 
especially in the case of risinge or 
fallinge grounds; as alsoe how to 
make several] markes with a spade, 
whereby to distinguish the various 
breakings and abutments which 
they were to take notice of; and 
to choose the most convenient 
stations or place for observa- 
tions...” 

In little more than a year 
Petty’s soldiers had finished the 
survey after chaining enough 
boundary lines, he claimed, to 
stretch five times around the 
world, The resulting maps—the 
famous Down Survey — were 
drawn by parishes, some at about 
three, some at about six inches to 
one mile. 

This was the first direct survey 
of Ireland comprehensive enough 
to serve as the basis for a new 
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small-scale map of the whole 

country, and Petty agreed to 
supply the Cromwellian Govern- 
ment with such a map. In addition 
he hoped to extend the Down Sur- 
vey by mapping unforfeited land 
and so eventually to produce a 
complete topographical map. 

These plans were never real- 
ised, but in Petty’s general map 
of Ireland, originally printed in 
1672, the outline of the country, 
though rather too small, assumes 
for the first time a recognisably 
modern form. With some addi- 
tions, notably the major roads, by 
later cartographers, Petty’s work 
eventually ousted Speed. 

From Henry VIII to William 
Ill, Irish maps had been domin- 
ated by the needs of conquest and 
confiscation. In the 18th century 
their character began to change 
under the influence of more peace- 
ful pursuits. 

In 1774 the principal road-mak- 
ing authorities, the Grand Juries, 
were empowered by Parliament to 
pay up to £100 for accurate 
county surveys — soon increased 
to £150 for every 50,000 acres 
mapped, What seems to have been 
the first payment under the new 
legislation went to George Taylor 
and Andrew Skinner for their map 
of Louth, which in accuracy, style 
and content has some claim to be 


what is worth having. 
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[7 is by the search after perfection alone, that we find 


QuesTION: What makes bees hum? 
ANSWER: They don’t know the words, 


regarded as the first modern Irish 
topographical map. 

In Ireland the need for a new 
survey was brought to light by 
a select committee investigating 
local taxation in 1824. Some kind 
of official townland map was 
obviously needed to correct fiscal 
injustices, but the townlands were 
too small—the average was little 
more than 300 acres — to be 
accurately shown at the scale used 
by the Ordnance Survey on its 
British maps. To meet this diffi- 
culty, the Survey was brought to 
Ireland in 1825 to survey the 
country on the unprecedentedly 
large scale of six inches to one 
mile. 

The survey was carried out 
between 1825 and 1841, townland 
boundaries being determined by a 
special department under Richard 
Griffith, and the last of more than 
1,900 sheets was published in 
1846; they show the position of 
every road and house, the name, 
area and boundaries of every town- 
land and (except in some northern 
counties) the boundaries of every 
field and enclosure. Apart from 
their importance as the world’s 
earliest nation-wide survey on this 
scale, the six-inch maps are mag- 
nificent works of art and priceless 
documents for the historian of 
Ireland’s landscapes. 
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A terror of a man was trencherman Becher of the 
Big House 


The Day I Made 
JOYCE LAUGH 


JAMES STERN 


T the fall of that grim year, 
1934, Norah and James Joyce 
were living in a furnished apart- 
ment on the rue Galilée, a residen- 
tial district a couple of blocks from 
the Etoile. The day was cold, sun- 
less, the time the fearful hour of 
four. Hiler, that huge man— 
painter, pianist, teacher, writer, 
clown, whom Bob McAlmon has 
described as “rather like a hand- 
some frog ”"—appeared distracted. 
“ Ouelle horreur! Quelle idée !” 
he groaned. “James Augustine 
Aloysius Joyce, he won’t want to 
have us around!” 

“Hell, man,” exclaimed Bob, 
“come off it. You said you wanted 
to draw the old man’s head. The 
idea’s okay with him.” 

“And what,” I asked, “ could 
Joyce have to say to me?” 

“You'll make him think of 
Bloom,” replied Bob with a grin. 
“Oh, he’ll get something out of 

don’t worry, He'll quiz 

The Joyces’ apartment was on 

the fourth floor. At our ring a door 


opened slowly, and there he stood. 
At first glance he struck me as 
smaller, frailer, than I _ had 
imagined. Dressed in a peacock- 
blue velvet jacket and dark 
trousers, he held himself in the 
position of the blind—chin raised, 
head tilted slightly back. 

Raised barely above a whisper, 
his voice—that tenor to which as a 
young man he considered devoting 
his life—sounded excessively tired, 
the voice of a sufferer in whose pre- 
sence, as in hospitals, one feels 
instinctively all sounds should be 
muffled. His hand, too, suggested 
the hand of a recluse, an invalid— 
bony yet soft to the touch, convey- 
ing on the instant a marvellous 
gentleness. 

In my mind’s eye I can see but 
one book in that dim, depressing, 
impersonal sitting-room. 

It was to the single book, which 
lay alone on a grand piano, that 
he—while Hiler and I seated our- 
selves on the sofa, and Bob on a 
chair—slowly, his hands out, 
fingering the furniture, soundlessly 
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small-scale map of the whole 
country, and Petty agreed to 
supply the Cromwellian Govern- 
ment with such a map. In addition 
he hoped to extend the Down Sur- 
vey by mapping unforfeited land 
and so eventually to produce a 
complete topographical map. 

These plans were never real- 
ised, but in Petty’s general map 
of Ireland, originally printed in 
1672, the outline of the country, 
though rather too small, assumes 
for the first time a recognisably 
modern form. With some addi- 
tions, notably the major roads, by 
later cartographers, Petty’s work 
eventually ousted Speed. 

From Henry VIII to William 
Ill, Irish maps had been domin- 
ated by the needs of conquest and 
confiscation. In the 18th century 
their character began to change 
under the influence of more peace- 
ful pursuits. 

In 1774 the principal road-mak- 
ing authorities, the Grand Juries, 
were empowered by Parliament to 
pay up to £100 for accurate 
county surveys — soon increased 
to £150 for every 50,000 acres 
mapped, What seems to have been 
the first payment under the new 
legislation went to George Taylor 
and Andrew Skinner for their map 
of Louth, which in accuracy, style 
and content has some claim to be 


what is worth having. 
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[t is by the search after perfection alone, that we find 


Question: What makes bees hum? 
ANSWER: They don’t know the words, 


regarded as the first modern Irish 
topographical map. 

In Ireland the need for a new 
survey was brought to light by 
a select committee investigating 
local taxation in 1824. Some kind 
of official townland map was 
obviously needed to correct fiscal 
injustices, but the townlands were 
too small—the average was little 
more than 300 acres — to be 
accurately shown at the scale used 
by the Ordnance Survey on its 
British maps. To meet this diffi- 
culty, the Survey was brought to 
Ireland in 1825 to survey the 
country on the unprecedentedly 
large scale of six inches to one 
mile. 

The survey was carried out 
between 1825 and 1841, townland 
boundaries being determined by a 
special department under Richard 
Griffith, and the last of more than 
1,900 sheets was published in 
1846; they show the position of 
every road and house, the name, 
area and boundaries of every town- 
land and (except in some northern 
counties) the boundaries of every 
field and enclosure. Apart from 
their importance as the world’s 
earliest nation-wide survey on this 
scale, the six-inch maps are mag- 
nificent works of art and priceless 
documents for the historian of 
Ireland’s landscapes. 
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T the fall of that grim year, 
1934, Norah and James Joyce 
were living in a furnished apart- 
ment on the rue Galilée, a residen- 
tia! district a couple of blocks from 
the Etoile. The day was cold, sun- 
less, the time the fearful hour of 
four. Hiler, that huge man— 
painter, pianist, teacher, writer, 
clown, whom Bob McAlmon has 
described as “rather like a hand- 
some frog”—appeared distracted. 

“ Quelle horreur! Quelle idée !” 
he groaned. “James Augustine 
Aloysius Joyce, he won’t want to 
have us around!” 

“Hell, man,” exclaimed Bob, 
“come off it. You said you wanted 
to draw the old man’s head. The 
idea’s okay with him.” 

“And what,” I asked, “ could 
Joyce have to say to me?” 

“You'll make him think of 
Bloom,” replied Bob with a grin. 
“Oh, he’ll get something out of 


you . 
The ‘Joyces? apartment was on 
the fourth floor. At our ring a door 


A terror of a man was trencherman Becher of the 
Big House 


The Day I Made 
JOYCE LAUGH 


JAMES STERN 


Condensed from The Listener 


opened slowly, and there he stood. 
At first glance he struck me as 
smaller, frailer, than I had 
imagined. Dressed in a peacock- 
blue velvet jacket and dark 
trousers, he held himself in the 
position of the blind—chin raised, 
head tilted slightly back. 

Raised barely above a whisper, 
his voice—that tenor to which as a 
young man he considered devoting 
his life—sounded excessively tired, 
the voice of a sufferer in whose pre- 
sence, as in hospitals, one feels 
instinctively all sounds should be 
muffled. His hand, too, suggested 
the hand of a recluse, an invalid— 
bony yet soft to the touch, convey- 
ing on the instant a marvellous 
gentleness, 

In my mind’s eye I can see but 
one book in that dim, depressing, 
impersonal sitting-room. 

It was to the single book, which 
lay alone on a grand piano, that 
he—while Hiler and I seated our- 
selves on the sofa, and Bob on a 
chair—slowly, his hands out, 
fingering the furniture, soundlessly 
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in slippers, made his way. 

The volume was large, of many 
pages, and clearly new, possibly 
unopened. Joyce leaned over it, 
touched it with his long fingers, 
lifted it as though it were beyond 
price, then laid it down. 

“Ts that the American edition?” 
asked Bob, getting up. 

Joyce said nothing, simply 
turned and handed the book to his 
friend with the faintest, barely 
perceptible, sign of a smile. He 
then sat down in a chair opposite 
the sofa, facing the light, so that 
Hiler, in his corner under the 
window, had a full view of his 
features. 


Now that they were clearly 
visible, these features resembled 
so much those of the drawings and 
photographs I had seen that I had 
the sensation of having known him 
—and better than by sight—for 
years. Only the brow seemed even 
higher than I had thought, the 
grey-black hair thicker, the ex- 
pression of the face in repose more 
sad. 

“A dreadful thing has hap- 
pened, McAlmon,” said Joyce, in 
that faraway, Anna Livia Plura- 
belle voice. “I have to be fitted.” 

“ Fitted?” 

“Norah insists that I have a 
new suit. Let us try not to think 
of it. But I warn you, it can happen 
—any minute.” He glanced to- 
wards the door, as though expect- 
ing to hear it burst open and the 
fitter spring into the room. 

“McAlmon tells me, Stern,” 
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he suddenly said, “that you were 
born in Ireland.” 

Because the eyes behind the 
round, heavy, loose-lensed spec- 
tacles seemed to be directed at a 
spot a little above my head, it 
struck me only then that he could 
not see me, 

“Yes,” I answered, “I spent 
my youth in southern Ireland.” 
And I told him where. 

He raised his head, as though 
chasing a memory, then repeated 
the name of the place. 

“There’s an abbey, is there 
not,” he asked, “a Cistercian 
monastery of that name?” 

“ There is,” I replied, surprised. 
“Tt’s a ruin, of course—a couple 
of miles from where we lived.” 

I was about to ask if he knew 
its history when he continued his 
questions: “ That’s famous hunt- 
ing country round there. Were 
your people hunting people?” 

“ They were,” I told him. 

“Did they go in for racing, 
too?” 

“No,” I said. “ But my brother 
does. He’s a great race rider. Lives 
in County Cork.” 

“ Ts that a fact?” Joyce remarked 
with sudden interest. “In what 
condition would the Irish people 
be, do you think, without racing?” 

“T don’t like to think of it,” I 
replied, and I began to feel at ease. 
“In our part of the world they 
used to say that the British put 
an end to the Rebellion by 
threatening to ban racing through- 
out the country!” 
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“You'll have to drink your coffee black—it’s not a cow!” 


“Ha!” exclaimed Joyce, almost 
loud, “I never heard that one! 
Tell me, did y’ever know the 
Cremin family from round Fer- 
moy way? Their son must be about 

ur age.” 

“I didn’t,” I replied. “My 
family left after the Troubles. It’s 
the older people I know and re- 
member best.” 

“ What about Sir Francis Becher 
now? He must have lived near 
your place?” 

“Oh, he did,” I said. “My 
people knew him well.” 

“Tell me of him,” said Joyce 
eagerly, clasping his hands and 
smiling to himself. “I never met 
him. Wasn’t he a very gruff kind 
of a man?” 

I glanced at Bob, who urged me 
on with a wink. “ Oh, he was,” I 
began. “ A regular tyrant at times. 
Big, six-foot three or four, he was 
bald and very fat. He ate 
enormously. Sometimes, after hunt- 
ing, his wife used to ask us in to 
tea. 


“Once, when there were some 
ten to fifteen guests at the table, an 
aunt of ours found herself sitting 
next to him. Being very hungry, 
she and most of the other guests 
readily accepted the suggestion of 
fried eggs. When the footman 
brought them in—six plates of 
them on a silver salver—Francis 
sniffed. ‘ Whatcha got there?’ he 
howled at the footman. ‘ Eggs, Sir 
Francis,’ answered the man. ‘ Bring 
’em heeah!’ bawled Francis. 
Whereupon he devoured the lot.” 

Since I am not, by nature, a 
story-teller, the silence that greeted 
this little anecdote made me turn 
hot with embarrassment. Then 
I noticed that Joyce, sunk in his 
chair, his hands up to his mouth, 
was shaking—with silent laughter. 

“And what did Francis do 
then?” he inquired, recovering. 

“He called for jam,” I said. 
“ And when the footman brought 
two pots of jam, Francis howled 
that when he demanded jam he 
meant not two bloody pots but 
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twelve bloody pots. So the footman 
brought twelve pots!” 

“ Ha!” laughed Joyce, “a terror 
of a man! Didn’t he write a book 
one time on how to shoot big 
game?” 

“‘T didn’t hear of him ever writ- 
ing a book,” I replied. “ But on 
shooting he might have—for 
though he was cross-eyed or had 
a wall eye, I forget which, he was 
a great man with a gun. I remem- 
ber watching him once when he 
didn’t know it. It was one winter 
during the Troubles, when all fire- 
arms were strictly forbidden. 

“I saw a kind of mound of 
rushes rising slowly from _ the 


THE 


ground. Just as I thought it would 
fall, from out of the middle of it 
sprang an object, black, long, thin, 


and—bang!—a shot, then another, 
shattered the silence. Before the 
echoes and reverberations had died 
away, I heard the splash of a bird 
hurtling into the water, a thud as 
another fell on land, then a howl 
of fury as I saw the cloak of rushes 
collapse—and there stood Francis, 
in shirt and breeches, his gun raised 
above his bald white head, bellow- 
ing a stream of curses at his dog.” 

“That’s grand!” exclaimed 
Joyce, clasping his hands in a 
soundless clap. “ What were they 
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—duck?” When I told him yes: 
“Go on, man,” he urged, “tell 
us more! Wasn’t he very fond of 
cricket?” 

“He was,” I confirmed, “ he 
even played it in the house.” 

“ Ha?” 

“On the billiard table.” 

Suddenly the door opened. A + 
woman stood there—tall, grey- 
haired, dignified. She greeted Bob. 
Then: “Come on, Jim,” she said. 
“ He’s here.” 

Joyce let out a groan. Then he 
looked up in my direction. “ But 
what did they play with?” he 
asked. 

“ Matches,” I told him. “ Three 
Swan Vestas made a wicket, and 
the ball, I believe, was a piece of 
cork, cut round and very small.” 

“Jim,” called Norah Joyce, 
“did ye hear what I'm after 
sayin’? The tailor’s here. Another 
week, an’ ye’ll not be fit for the 
street!” 

Groaning, Joyce rose slowly from 
his chair, “ And what about the 
bat?” he asked. 

“Oh, the bat... ” I began. 

But Norah had had enough. 
“Ah, come on outa that!” she 
urged, and with his hand in hers 
she drew him, shuffling, from the 
room. 


HOTEL Porter: “ You can’t bring that man in here. He’s 
drunk, and this is a temperance hotel.” 
Reveller: “ That’s all right: he’s too far gone to notice.” 


Pe0PLE seldom think alike. Until they buy wedding presents. 
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STRICTLY AS A LOAN 


THOMAS KELLY 


At the time of the happening 
I'm going to tell you about, 
I was a junior in a government 
department which is interested in 
the activities of breweries, tobacco 
factories, and other places with 
distinctive smells. My particular 
job was concerned with one of the 
half-dozen distilleries then active 
in Dublin, so I’m going back 
farther than yesterday. 

Well, one winter’s afternoon a 
note reached the dingy suite of 
offices, flatteringly named on the 
brass-plate outside: “ Revenue 
Chambers.” The message stated 
that Mr. O’Raffigan, who was to 
have been on duty that night, was 
stricken with influenza and so 
unable to attend on course, (In 
that job you didn’t do a spell of 
attendance, or even a spot of work, 
you attended on course!) 

Anyhow, my first comment was 
that it was tough on poor Mr. 
O’Raffigan, as the “flu germ was 
a nasty customer, and so on. Then 
I discovered that, as the junior, I 
should have to fill the gap, unless 
I could find a volunteer. So I said 
that old O’Raff. coddled himself 


far too much. A common-or- 
garden cold sounded so much 
more impressive when called 
influenza, and so forth, 

Actually, I specially wished to 
be free that night. I had an 
appointment—what young folk 
today call a date. I had arranged 
to take a girl to the Bohemian 
Club’s Annual Dance. Even though 
she was a kind of a cousin, it 
wouldn’t sound very well if I sent 
her a note saying: Sorry, and all 
that, alannah, but I can’t take you 
dancing. I'll be spending the best 
part of the night in a distillery. 
Of course, she’d understand all 
right, but I could almost hear her 


father’s remarks: “He must be 


a desperate young boozer, if there’s 
not enough whiskey in the pubs 
for him.” 

Anyhow, when I finished work, 
I scurried round in search of a 
volunteer, but found that all of 
my colleagues had made plans 
they couldn’t possibly cancel. One 
of them did offer to deputise for 
me—at the dance—if I couldn’t 
use the tickets. The only true 
sympathy I got was from Liam 


Reprinted from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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Fogarty, and he was going to the 
dance himself. 

So I cycled back to the boarding- 
house, and was barely inside the 
door when the maid called out 
that I was wanted on the tele- 
phone. And did my heart leap up 
towards rainbow-land? I heard 
young Liam Fogarty’s cheery 
voice saying he’d just found the 
very man for me. A colleague of 
ours, then serving in Liverpool, 
who was on holidays in Dublin. 
A real sport, Charlie Corrigan, 
who'd do a good turn for a stran- 
ger. He’d been on that distillery 
some years previously so he knew 
the ropes, I could set my mind at 

Naturally, I asked Liam 
Fogarty to thank my unknown 
benefactor, and promised to leave 
a note and my key with the night 
watchman at the distillery, saying 
where Mr. Corrigan would find 
the hydrometers, and the rest of 
the paraphernalia. When I'd kept 
that promise, I hurried back to 
my digs, and was soon discarding 
the tissue-paper enveloping a new 
dress-suit in a cardboard box. In 
a matter of minutes I was stand- 
ing before a mirror, wondering 
idly why Lord Bacon didn’t add 
to his reading maketh a full man 
series the candid admission that 
perfectly-fitting clothes bringeth 
out all that is best in the not-so- 
full man! 

Now, I shan’t bore you with an 
account of the dance, chiefly 


because the boys from Dalymount 
Park were rather sedate and silent 
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when intent on the less athletic 
type of footwork. Even as regards 
the strange handwriting which 
appeared in the distillery books 
that night, the only comment I 
heard was that it was even more 
illegible than mine, although it 
did show more character. 

Anyhow, I had completely for- 
gotten the benefactor who allowed 
me to enjoy the dance, until one 
Saturday morning during the 
summer following. The distillery 
was closed down, and I was work- 
ing in an office in the Custom 
House. I was busy as usual when 
a messenger came to say I was 
wanted at the counter of the public 
office. A friend of mine... . 

Expectantly I strode out, to find 
a complete stranger, a few years 
my senior, outside the barrier, He 
smiled without difficulty, coughed 
artificially, but saved me from a 
cold query by admitting frankly: 
“I’m afraid you don’t know me, 
but I think you know my brother.” 

“Ye-es? And your brother’s 
name is... .?” 

“Charlie Corrigan,” he said 
smilingly. So I explained that, 
although I was indebted to CC. 
for a certainly kindly act, the 
pleasure of meeting him had never 
been mine. 

“ Yes, I remember.” He shook 
a playful hand at me. “ You didn’t 
actually meet, because you wanted 
to go to a dance that night. He 
took your distillery course for 
you, charge of spirits, removals of 
wash, all the doings, finishing at 
five a.m.” 
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“Sorry he had such a tough 
time. ” 

All the same, it struck me that 
my visitor was exaggerating, for 
the distillery records showed that 
Charlie Corrigan was free at 1 
a.m., after a short spell on course. 
Naturally the thought stabbed to 
me: “Is this an impostor that I 
see before me?” So I tried him 
with all the technical terms I 
knew then, about feints, and low- 
wines and pitching gravities, before 
he grinned and said: “ Didn’t 
you know I’m in the job too?” 

So of course I said, “ Oh, that’s 
fine; as you’re one of us, come 
into the sanctum,” and lifted the 
flap of the counter. Then I invited 
him down to the luncheon-room 


for a cup of coffee, and as we. 


chatted he mentioned that he was 
serving in Liverpool. So I said 
that was nice for him, near his 
big brother and all that, but the 
self-conscious way he said “ Yes” 
brought back my initial suspicion. 

So I put him some really subtle 
questions about the job, and his 
answers silenced my last doubt. 
He was one of us all right, but I 
was pretty positive he hadn’t just 
Gunes in to have a squint at 


a es it wasn’t long before 
I got the drift of things. With a 
gentle sigh he announced that he 
was near the end of his holiday: 
“ And by Jove it’s been an expen- 
sive time. I started off in Lisdoon- 
varna, but it was a bit early in the 
season there . 


“Nothing to » do,” I suggested, 
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“but drink iron water in the 
mornings, sulphur water in the 
evenings, or is it the other way 
round?” 

But my query hadn’t registered, 
for he just amended his previous 
estimate: “A shockingly expen- 
sive time, I may tell you privately.” 
So I was original enough to sug- 
gest that, in one way, he’d be glad 
to get back on the job again. 

“It wasn’t so much actual 
holiday expenses,” he stressed, 
busy with his memories. “A 
couple of race-meetings down the 
country. My tips from the horse’s 
mouth weren’t quite, if you follow. 
Backed five seconds one day, but 
of course didn’t do them both 

Naturally I sympathised, saying 
if the punter always won there’d 
be no bookies, and so forth. After 
a few more hums and haws, my 
visitor confided that—thinking 
he’d cash galore with him—he 
came without his cheque book. So 
if I could oblige him with a small 
loan—say six pounds—until he 
collected his cheque book, that'd 
be just what the doctor ordered. 

Now, even if you don’t remem- 
ber the old days when the pound 
was what the Cockney called a 
blinking quid with a week's 
spending in it, you can take my 
word for it that the idea of 
lending six of them, on the 
twenty-eighth day of the month, 
just about failed to stun me. It 
chanced that I had one pound 
which I could manage without 
until pay-day. But six! And my 
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thoughts would keep rioting: 
Dash it all, he’s one of us, and 
he’s in a bit of a corner for cash! 
Couldn’t you? — haven’t you?— 
mightn’t . . . .2 Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the 
aid .... Gosh, Pil haveatry.... 

I persuaded my guest to have 
a second cup of coffee, made a 
reference to the wallet in my desk 
upstairs, then did a quick tour of 
the general office rooms, intent on 
the touch. The proportion of 
ironic to sarcastic responses 
received was about fifty-fifty. 

Finally, someone suggested Bob 
Delaney as my one and only hope. 
Apparently, he was the recognised 
lender in the department, nearing 
month-ends. But his terms were 
that a guinea must be refunded, 
next pay-day, for every pound 
borrowed. Hence his office nick- 
name of “ Quid-pro-Bob ”. 

However, I found young 
Delaney, signed an IOU for a fiver, 
then collected the cash. And I 
must admit that the visitor was 
quite apologetic, as he thanked 
me; almost bashful. “But it’s 
strictly a loan, short-term. Much 
obliged. Nice to have met you.” 
He shook my hand and hurried 
away. 

As I came out by the side-door 
some time later, I noticed a few 
jarvey side-cars ambling up and 
down alongside the Custom House. 
There were races in the Phoenix 
Park that afternoon, and some of 
the toilers in the dark building 
had sporting tendencies ... . 
Then, on Monday morning, I 
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heard that my Saturday visitor 
had also been to the races. One of 
the boys said he’d seen him 
“shovelling sovereigns into a 
bookmaker’s hand”. I remembered 
afresh my initial doubt as to my 
caller’s genuineness, discovered 
that my loan to him was known to 
everybody in the office. I was 
gaily reminded that there’s one 
born every minute, asked how does 
a fool come to have money, in the 
first place. Liam Foley was the 
only one in_ the building, 


apparently, who knew Charlie 
Corrigan, and Liam was on 
holidays. 


So my creditor, Bob Delaney, 
advised: “Wire Mr. Corrigan, 
asking was his brother in Dublin 
last Saturday. "Twill cost a bob, 
prepaid reply, but you'll know if 
your man was a fraud.” 

The answer to the telegram 
awaited my return from lunch: 
“Have no brother anywhere, 
Letter follows. Charles Corrigan.” 

Just as well I didn’t expect 
sympathy from the boys, but I 
was surprised to discover that 
every one of them had spotted my 
Saturday visitor as a shady cus- 
tomer. He had all the signs of the 
confidence trickster, they told me, 
the easy manner, the shifty eye, 
the plausible excuse. His sporting, 
but shoddy suit, was just a blind 
to trap the simpleton. Bob 
Delaney left me in no doubt as to 
where I stood with him: “It was 
to you personally, old man, I made 
that loan, and not as the agent or 
deputy of any third party.” 
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“ Still,” I persisted, “ that wire 
says letter follows. No need for a 
letter, unless the brotherless 
Charlie Corrigan knew something 
we didn’t. And without any doubt, 
my visitor was a colleague. Why, 
he knew all the ‘ service’ limericks 
Bill O’Gorman made up, including 
the one that began: ‘There was 
a young brewer from Bray’.” 

Anyhow, unless my memory is 
playing tricks, I’m certain that 
letters were delivered more 
promptly in the days of penny post- 
age than in our “ thruppence-if- 
it’s-very-light ” age and that the 
reply from Mr. Corrigan reached 
me next morning. 

It began: “I must apologise for 
my two white lies on Saturday 
morning. But I had a very special 
tip about a horse and was collect- 
ing all I could, as my figurative 
shirt. I had over thirty quid on 
the nag as aforesaid which won, 
looking back, at seven to one, 

“ My second fib was even worse. 
It wasn’t, as your wire showed 
you suspected, my brother who 
called on Saturday to the CH. 
It was myself in propria persona! 
You see, I couldn’t let you think 
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Doctor: “ Do you adhere to my rules regarding drinking?” 
“ Yes, six glasses a day.” 
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that I was making such a com- 
pliment of deputising for you on 
distillery course, that night last 
winter you went to the Boh’s 
dance ....” 

I was near the end of the letter 
when a cheque for six guineas 
dropped from its final fold. But 
why had he returned guineas, 
instead of pounds? The answer to 
that was in a postscript: “I'm 
pretty sure you had to borrow the 
money from old ‘ Quid-pro-Bob,’ 
and I’ve heard of his Shylock’s 
interest. So I’m adding that to the 
borrowed six with, again, my 
grateful thanks for your lucky 
loan.” 

The letter was in my pocket 
before Bob Delaney came to my 
desk to announce: “I’ve decided 
after all that you needn’t pay me 
interest on that fiver you’re repay- 
ing me tomorrow, because you had 
the cost of the telegram.” 

Just in time I checked myself 
from blurting out that Charlie 
Corrigan had paid it to me. After 
all, Charlie’s letter was marked 
“ Personai ”. And I’m not one who 
divulges the contents of private 
letters, Certainly not.... 


“ But I limited you to three.” 
“ IT know, but another doctor also allows me three.” 


(OVERHEARD in a bus on a very cold evening : “I'd love to 


have my head in a pub and my feet in my bath.” 
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Again I seem to hear the band playing “Beautiful 
Lady” as the lights are cimmed and a spotlight 
plays on the dancers 


I'll Never Forget that 
Castlebar 


Dance in 


MAYO EXILE 


i was a night of magic some 
forty-five years ago in the West 
of Ireland, an all-night dance 
during the Christmas holidays. I 
am donning my navy-blue suit 
with white shirt and bow tie to 
take my two sisters in full dancing 
panoply to a dance in Castlebar. 

The hall, lavishly decorated 
with holly and tinsel, is almost 
full. The crowd—representing all 
classes, doctors, lawyers, shopboys, 
teachers, milliners and barmaids— 
are suitably attired, the men in 
dark suits, the women in vari- 
coloured gowns. Presently the low 
murmur of the band, tuning up, 
under guidance of Stephen Clarke, 
will be followed by his suave 
announcement: “ Gentlemen, take 
your partners for the one step”, 
after which the band strikes up 
Swanee. 

The music is exhilarating, 
already couples are swaying 
rhythmically upon the floor. After 
the one-step there is a waltz to 
one of those haunting Viennese 


airs which lures everyone to dance 
until the floor is crowded. Again 
I seem to hear the band playing 
Beautiful Lady or was it Beautiful 
Ohio? as the lights are dimmed, 
and a spotlight plays on the 
dancers passing silently by. 

As the night advances there are 
those embarrassing moments when 
you fail to find your partner for 
the next dance in the giddy crowd. 
I can still picture my sisters search- 
ing, with fierce blue eyes, for their 
missing partners, who had dis- 
appeared to fetch some refresh- 
ment—and who, on appearing, 
were greeted with “ How nice!” 
and a feline smile that hid the 
disgust at having been taken for a 
wallflower by some nasty little 
snip. She had the gall to smile as 
she pranced by in the arms of 
some poor boob, and her “ Not 
dancing, girls?” was the ultimate 
in mortification. 

And the dresses (or should I 
say, frocks?) which, I have no 
doubt, had been pondered upon 


HOW TO BECOME A 
PIONEER 


Apply to your local Pioneer Council 


if there is no Centre in your Parish, fill in this coupon and return 
it to: Secretary, Pioneer Total Abstinence Association of the 
Sacred Heart, Upper Sherrard Street, Dublin. 


| wish to become a Pioneer : 


NAME OF PARISH. 


Enjoy Swiss Care 
TAR DARR SAN AER 


SHANNON—NEW YORK 
Europe by Swissair! 
America by Swissair! 


With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 


journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. : 

fi And — with the Swissair pay LATER PLAN — oe 
it’s not expensive. | 

y Ask your Travel Agent or Aer Lingua for details, 
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I'LL NEVER FORGET THAT DANCE IN CASTLEBAR 


for weeks. There were crépe-de- 
chines, silks and satins and 
chiffons in all colours, And how 
these girls scanned one another! 

That “impertinent” little bar- 
maid waltzing by in a flowery 
creation might elicit such audible 
remarks as “ Who does she think 
she is? The nerve of her!” or “I 
wouldn’t be caught dead in a dress 
like that!” The lifting, reproving 
eyebrows and scorching comments, 
in dulcet tones, on that curvaceous 
flibbertigibbet who draws admir- 
ing glances from the males. Indeed 
it is times like these that try 
men’s souls, 

If milady did not bring an 
escort, she was left sitting all night 
—a wallflower with a Mona Lisa 
smile, the target of every female 
at the dance. And the suppers, to 
quote the cliché of the day, 
“beggared description ”. 

There was the bar where pant- 
ing thirsts were quenched with 
difficulty, so great was the press- 
ing throng. Yet none showed sign 
of intoxication, although quite a 
few fellows developed a sudden 
liking for cloves or peppermint. 


As Per Sample 
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Once more I seem to see my 
sisters with stars in their eyes, be- 
witched as they slowly turn in the 
nostalgic measure of that divine 
Blue Danube. And now the band 
is playing Three O’Clock in the 
Morning, an unwelcome reminder 
that this witching night is nearly 
ended. 

I seem to hear Stephen Clarke’s 
“Take your partners for the 
lancers” as the band chimes out 
the opening chords to summon the 
dancers to the floor. And what a 
delightful dance it is, the whirling 
and twirling round and round with 
miladies’ skirts flairing out in 
rakish abandon. The mad, intoxi- 
cating tempo of the music becomes 
infectious as the dancers pirouette. 

Now, all too soon, that en- 
chanted band starts playing Auld 
Lang Syne, in which everyone 
joins, The first grey light of day 
peeps through the windows, As 
the lights begin to dim you feel it 
is all but a dream, The band is 
playing soft and low, and in it 
there is something of sadness, as 
there is often in times of happi- 
ness. 


A. KerryMan ordered steak in a high-class Dublin 

restaurant. When the waitress placed his order before 
him, he picked up the small portion of steak, examined it 
critically and said: “ Yerra, that’s exactly what I want. Bring 


me some of it.” 


WHEN there is room in the heart, there’s always room in 


the house. 


THomas Moore 


THE next (January) issue of Tue Irish DiGEst will be published on 


Thursday, December 21st. 
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PIONEER 


Apply to your local Pioneer Council 


if there is no Centre in your Parish, fill in this coupon and return 
it to: Secretary, Pioneer Total Abstinence Association of the 
Sacred Heart, Upper Sherrard Street, Dublin. 


1 wish to become a Pioneer : 


NAME 
ADORESS. 
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With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 
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I'LL NEVER FORGET THAT DANCE IN CASTLEBAR 


for weeks. There were crépe-de- 
chines, silks and satins and 
chiffons in all colours. And how 
these girls scanned one another! 

That “impertinent” little bar- 
maid waltzing by in a flowery 
creation might elicit such audible 
remarks as “ Who does she think 
she is? The nerve of her!” or “I 
wouldn’t be caught dead in a dress 
like that!” The lifting, reproving 
eyebrows and scorching comments, 
in dulcet tones, on that curvaceous 
flibbertigibbet who draws admir- 
ing glances from the males. Indeed 
it is times like these that try 
men’s souls, 

If milady did not bring an 
escort, she was left sitting all night 
—a wallflower with a Mona Lisa 
smile, the target of every female 
at the dance. And the suppers, to 
quote the cliché of the day, 
“beggared description ”. 

There was the bar where pant- 
ing thirsts were quenched with 
difficulty, so great was the press- 
ing throng. Yet none showed sign 
of intoxication, although quite a 
few fellows developed a sudden 
liking for cloves or peppermint. 


As Per Sample 


KeERRYMAN ordered steak in hi 
restaurant. When the waitress placed 
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Once more I seem to see my 
sisters with stars in their eyes, be- 
witched as they slowly turn in the 
nostalgic measure of that divine 
Blue Danube. And now the band 
is playing Three O’Clock in the 
Morning, an unwelcome reminder 
that this witching night is nearly 
ended. 

I seem to hear Stephen Clarke’s 
“Take your partners for the 
lancers” as the band chimes out 
the opening chords to summon the 
dancers to the floor. And what a 
delightful dance it is, the whirling 
and twirling round and round with 
miladies’ skirts flairing out in 
rakish abandon. The mad, intoxi- 
cating tempo of the music becomes 
infectious as the dancers pirouette. 

Now, all too soon, that en- 
chanted band starts playing Auld 
Lang: Syne, in which everyone 
joins, The first grey light of day 
peeps through the windows. As 
the lights begin to dim you feel it 
is all but a dream. The band is 
playing soft and low, and in it 
there is something of sadness, as 
there is often in times of happi- 
ness. 


Dublin 
is order before 


him, he picked up the small portion of steak, examined it 
critically and said: “ Yerra, that’s exactly what I want. Bring 


me some of it.” 


WHEN there is room in the heart, there’s always room in 


the house. 


THOMAS Moore 


‘THE next (January) issue of THE IntsH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, December 21st. 
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Varicose Uleers and Eczema 


le your leg painful with wounds or ulcers which do not heal? Is your lee raw, sore, 
inflamed and burning? Do you suffer from dry scaly eozema or weeping ecxema? Do you 
suffer from ewelling,ti redness, heaviness, and aching painin the lege 

For over fifty years Tremo! has brought relief to sufferers and earned their gratitude and 
praise. Their experience should be your guide. 


GOOD NEWS FOR SUFFERERS 


We have published an iMustrated brochure which telle-—Why alight knocke may cause 
years of sullering-—Why scratch refueed to heal—-How painful ulcers are forined —Why 
the skin becomes dry and ecaly-—-Why the leg becomes sore and weeping—The cause of 
ewelling and aching pain 

Whether you have suffered for only a few weeks or whether you have suffered for vears, 
the brochure ie « revelation. It gives most useful information and records an amazing 
volume of personal tributes. 

Think of what it means to you to be free from leg trouble and to walk in comfort, You 
will do your housework with ease and your shopping becomes a pleasure. No embarrassing 
anxiety when you are at work or with your friends, Banish your leg trouble and you can take 
vert with your friendein aports, recreations and sociallife. You can share the freedom and 
»iness of holidays. A new life is opened out to you 

Here is the opportunity you have sought. Send for the brochure. Do not despair and 
suffer needlessly. Write today, enclosing ninepence in stamps, Address your letter to : 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF HEALTH LTD. 
Enquiry Department N.P. 
GREAT CLOWES STREET, BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER, 7 


irish Blackthorn 


SHILLELAGHS 
$4 inc. post 


HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hardwood base. 

Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 


WALKINGSTICKS 
$8.50 inc. post 1x7 


x 10° $17 o @100 
including Packing & Postage 


Sineat 
€2 16 0 Sterling 


ORDER FROM 
MARTIN DIRRANE 
28 CAMERON 
KILMAINHAM 
DUBLIN 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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g Our Postbag 


DongcaL ENTREPRENEURS—We were 
delighted to have a visit from « 
reader, Mr, Daniel Kelly, who had 
come all the way from New York's 


ronx, 

Dan and his three brothers are in 
a thriving furniture business—the 
Mott Haven Furniture Co., Inc, 
Their two showrooms are at 561 Mel- 
rose Avenue (mear 149th and 3rd 
Avenues) and at 990 Southern 
Boulevard (between 163rd Street and 
Hunts Point). They ¥ be opening 
another showroom tan 
shortly. 

The four Kelly brothers hail from 
Frosses, County Donegal. Although 
he has been in New York for a wheen 
of years, Dan's Donegal accent is 
still very much in evidence. 

The brothers, as one would expect 
in such a cosmopolitan city, deal with 

ple of all nationalities, but the 
rish far oumumber the rest. No 
doubt word concerning the brothers’ 
nationality soon got around in Hiber- 
nian circles. 


Montana's No. 
old friend of this Department and an 
avid reader of Tun Iaisn Diosst, Mr. 
ohn J. Holmes, State Auditor of 
ontana, U.S.A,, was the subject of 
an article recently in The Indepen- 
dent, Helena (in the same state). 

Seventy-three-years-old, Roscom- 
mon-born John J. was elected State 
Auditor for the first time in 1932. 
“Since then,” states the writer, ze 
Downing, “he has maintained 
enviable tithe of Montana's No. 1 
vote-getter,” 

His parents, John and Mary 
Holmes, were national schoolteachers 
in County Roscommon. He is very 
appreciative of what he calls the 

“rigorous training” he received in 
Irish schools. He had to memorise the 
lays and poems of 

Milton, and as a result can 
from memory most of these 
gteat writers’ works. 


After leaving 
rolled in a business college 
ohn Fitzgibbon, 
nei it w 
an aunt of his 


in Hoboken, New Jersey—with the 
Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, 
and was later promoted to a job in 
the chief clerk's office at $70 a month. 
After railroading for some months, 
he decided to head west. He was 
accompanied to St. Paul by another 
Irishman, Tim y, whose 
son Joseph is now a regular con- 
tributor to Look Magazine. 
While holdi down a job in a 
mercantile establi 
he met a Great merchant, 
losias Strain, who offered him a job 


the Electric City. Then came his 
election in 1932 as State Auditor. 
He believes that America is pe Le 
young 
he ia proud to 


coe an Irish- American. 


Weis, We Askew !—Prompted by 
the recent note on the pronunciation 
of Irish place-names, a Patterson 
reader, P. J. 


st of surnames with un- 


althou: 

torically 

mostly fm 

Here is the list, with the correct 
— indicated in each in- 


Askew 
yi 


) 
Bellin’jam) 5 
ster 
Chumley); Claverhouse (Cleavers) ; 


uhoun Co’hoon) ; Falconer 


lamis (Glahms); Knollys 


_ ...4 
om resident in New York returned © 
"ie Ireland with “fabulous tales” of 
"4 America. So John J. returned with her 
- to the land of opportunity. 
‘ He landed a job as a switch tender 
Ned usual—and, in some cases, surprising 
x t contains one distinctively Irish 
oh name—Geoghegan; and some of 
them have had Irish associations, 


The Furrow 


has pleasure in announcing its special theme for 1962: 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD 


Each issue of this monthly review during 1962 will carry an article 
on an aspect of the theme. ‘“‘Work'’, “Money”, ‘‘Sex”’, 
“Recreation Politics are some of the titles. For contributors 
the Editor has cast a wide net ; the list includes well known names 
from the United States, England and Scotland—as well as from Ireland. 


The regular features will be continued, of course: articles on 
pastoral questions, liturgy and doctrine, written with freshness and 
with a sense of what our times need. There Is a monthly chronicle 
on theatre, films and television. 


Correspondence and the mixture ‘‘ News and Views "’ assure the 
give-and-take which readers have come to expect from this review. 


A year’s subscription to THE FURROW-—there Is a striking 
gift-card—makes a novel and welcome Christmas gift, particularly 
for a friend abroad. 


Arrange for it with your bookseller or, if you prefer, drop alineto : 
The Secretary, THE FURROW, Maynooth, Ireland. 


The subscription in Ireland and Britain is 27/6 ; 30/- anywhere else. 
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OUR POSTBAG 


Marjoribanks (Marshbanks); Marle- 
bone (Marrabun) ; Pole-Carew (Pool- 
carey) ; St. John (Sin’jon) ; St. Maur 
(Sey’mour) ; Strachan (Strawn). 


No Coat Lixe It—An American 
octogenarian who broke off a world 
tour recently to fly into Dublin just 
to buy a sports jacket is y 
news. 

He is a retired railway engineer 
named Casey Boyle. We quote from 
the Irish Echo: 

Casey was in London when it 
dawned on him that he needed a 
nice bright tweed coat. “I must 
go over to Ireland. I'll get exa a 
what I want there,” he told him 
So he booked a seat on a ‘plane 
to Dublin. 

From the airport he took a taxi 
into the city, bought his coat, took 
a taxi back to the airport and 
checked in for the flight back to 
London. 

“Tt was well worth the trouble,” 
said Casey. ““ There is no coat like 
an Irish coat.” Then away he went 
to carry on with his world tour. 


Fan Arrica—Brother 
Christopher, St. Aloysius College, 
Nyapea, Arua, Uganda, writes: 

“A friend sent me a copy of the 
December, 1960, THE IrisH DiIGEsT, 
and the article by Francis Patrick 
Burns entitled Rests Among 
The Canefields of Louisiana,’ caught 
my attention. 

“ Although I am a native of Fall 


it?—I 

taught at Thi Many a time 
have I said a prayer at the grave of 
Richard Dalton Williams. 
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article about the poet, Richard Dalton 
Williams. I never had noticed the 
grave, though many times I have 
walked about our cemetery. My son 
Edward and young son Glen 
(12) found the grave Saturday. Glen 
was proud that he found it first. 
The is very legible. 
Brother, we all agreed that the head- 
stone seems to be in the proper 
position. It’s true there is a large 
tomb in front of it, but it faces 
the middle or main aisle, and there 
is a cross on a grave right next to 
it, facing the same way. There is 
no path to it on either end. I guess 
in the course of years it was all taken 
up by other graves. I plan to put 
flowers on t’s grave on All 
Saints’ Day. I wish I could get some 
of his poems. 
Brother Christopher would be very 
ateful for a copy of Richard 
ton Williams’ poems. They are, 
* eames, long out of print, but 
— om some reader may be able 
His oni by the way, were 
Irish : his father, Andrew Cox, hailed 
from County Roscommon and _ his 
mother, Ellen (née Duffy), from Mayo. 
“We ish-Americans are very, 
very Irish,” he adds. Don’t we know 
it! We have evidence of it almost 
every day of the week in our cor- 
ndence. 
fore continuing with Brother 
Christopher’s letter, we would like to 
mention the fact that the interest 
shown in the Young Ireland poet's 
work since the publication of Mr. 
Francis P. Burn’s article has been 
astonishing. Evidently Richard Dalton 
Williams’ poems will never be 
forgotten. 


Echo OF THE #Conco—Brother 
Christopher concludes his letter with 
titbit concerning an 


88 
‘ould be called a chief 


Sie we had a visit from her,” 


4 
a ver, Massachusetts, many years 
* 
ae “At once I wrote off to a Mrs. 
hia Larose to see if something could be 
2a done about the headstone. Here is 
her answer: 
“*Dear Brother,—Received your 
<a 


he writes, “ and it was a very pleasant 
surprise. Some of our Brothers here 
from Louisiana heard the soft, melodic 
Irish accent for the first time.” 

He concludes his letter: “By the 
way, Miss Nolan, with the aid of 
a pair of binoculars, was able to peer 
into the Congo, just a hundred yards 
or so away from our college. To cross 
the border would be foolhardy, for 
this is pro-Lumumba territory.” 

you, Brother Christopher, 
for your most interesting letter. We 
hope our readers will help you with 
those Richard Dalton Williams poems. 


* 


Tuose “ Scotcu-IrisH Toronto 
(Canada) reader, Mr. D. McHenry, 
sends us an extract from an address 
given by Dr. Herbert D. A. Donovan 
to the American Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It reads: 


“ Scotch-Irishmen ” is a modern 
term. Ireland, like nearly every 
country, received immigrants, volun- 
tary or involuntary, from many 
countries, not merely from Scotland 
or England, and it is noteworthy 
that no attempt is made to single 
out the descendants of Danish or 
Huguenot immigrants from those of 
the original Gaels, with whom they 
live so amicably. 

You might as well attempt to 
distinguish the Germans now living 
in the United States as Bavarian 
Germans or Prussian Germans as 
to distinguish between the Irishmen 
of the different provinces. The 
name Jackson is an English trans- 
literation of the Irish McShane, 
meaning the son of John (or Jack). 

And the same is true of many 
other names. I am sure that were 
Andrew Jackson, with his fiery 
temper and Irish impulsiveness, 
alive to-day he would be the first 
to repudiate the idea that he was 
anything else but an Irishman. 


* 


Boys, PreaseE Note—“I am vi 
anxious to have a pen-pal in Ireland, 
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ENQUIRERS, PLEASE 
NOTE 


QUERIES concerning the 

Proclamation of 1916 (the 
Declaration of Irish Indepen- 
dence) arrive daily, mainly from 
the United States. 

Will American readers please 
note that copies size 24” x 36” 
are available at $2.50 each, post 
free. A smaller size 11” x15” 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the 
publishers, Messrs. C. }. Fallon, 
Ltd., 43 Parkgate Street, 
Dublin. 


writes 16-years-old Valerie Volhard, 
Street, Brooklyn 25, New 
ork. 

Valerie is a senior in high school, 
and her favourite hobbies are: 
painting, horseback riding and outdoor 
sports in general, 

But, she adds, “I would rather 
correspond with a boy about 17 or 
18, as I already have a girl pen-pal 
in Spain.” 

Well, there you are, lads. What 
about it ? 


THe County Down—While 
reading THe Irish Dicest for the 
first time recently, Rose K 370 
Atlantic Street, Stamford, ecti- 
cut, was thrilled to read in it a 
reference to “ dear old Newry town.” 

The reference was to the fact that 
the local Cathedral of St. Patrick and 
St. Colman houses the largest collec- 
tion of sacred relics in these islands. 

Rose was born in Mayobridge, 
County Down, and spent most of her 
life in and around Newry. So 
naturally she had twinges of nostalgia 
when she read about the Border town. 

She tells us that she passes her 
copies on to Steve O’Hare, born in 
Ballyholiand (in the same county). 
He is looking forward to the ordination 
of one of his sons. 
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be an an gel 
WI! te to us for a free sample copy of one of 


our illustrated magazines on the arts — they are absolutely 
devoted to books, ballet, cinema, theatre, music and records. 


Books & Bookmen Dance & Dancers « Films & Filming 
Plays & Players e Music & Musicians e Records & Recording 


‘August for 
the People’ 


NIGEL DENNIS’ ROYAL COURT SATIRE ON 
DEMOCRACY IS TO BE SERIALISED IN 


PLAYS anp PLAYERS | 


FULL TEXT & PICTURES 
Part |: NOV (Now on Sale) Part 2: DEC (out Dec |) 


Plays and Players is packed with 44 pages of theatre news and over 60 picture» 


Order from your newsagent 2s 6d monthly or by post 2s 9d each (6 months 16s 6d) 
HANSOM BOOKS LIMITED 7 & 8 HOBART PLACE LONDON SWI 
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HAS BEEN BOOKED FOR 


Hospitals Trust (1940) 


Limited 


THE GREAT HELPER OF 
IRISH HOSPITALS 


Made and Printed in Ireland by CAHILL & Co., Lrp., Parkgate Printing Werks, Dublin, 
Republic of Ireland, and published by C. J. Fatton Lrp.. 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
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